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DINAH MULOCK 


THE literature of Great Britain during 
the past quarter of a hundred years owes 
much to" women who have adorned it 
with poetry and fiction of the purest 
types. Such names as those of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, ‘‘George Eliot” or 
Mrs. Cross, Jean Ingelow, and Dinah 
Mulock Craik, are indissolubly associated 








CRAIK. 
with the Victorian era in its special de- 
velopment of style and moral strength, 
and to the women who bore them will 
be awarded an increasing meed of 
honor for their influences in this de- 
velopment. 

The death of Mrs. Craik at the com- 
paratively early age of sixty-one years, 
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is a loss of no small importance to the 
English reading public, and its occur- 
rence may well arouse attention to the 
character of the woman herself which 
had been almost entirely kept in the 
background, so simple, unostentatious, 
and quiet had been her life. 

One who looks at her portrait in its 
plain, old-fashioned dressing would 
scarcely see the native quality of genius 
enshrined therein, for the kind, motherly 
expression would seem to be incompati- 
ble with the strength and originality 
peculiar to her creations. Yet there are 
elements of power visible enough to the 
’ physiognomist in this portrait, conven- 
tional as it is. The photographer has 
not touched or polished out all the lines 
of individuality. You notice that the 
head is a large one, probably an inch 
or more in circumference than the 
average head of women, and particu- 
larly developed in the anterior, the parts 
over the eyes being protuberant, end the 
upper central region of the forehead be- 
ing remarkably salient. We should ex- 
claim on seeing such a head and face, 
‘* What knowledge of character is here ! 
What grasp of individual peculiarity !” 
Mrs. Craik was a veritable seeress in 
this respect. She read people as an open 
book, and at a glance, and with her large 
faculty of comparison, and power to un- 
derstand and remember details, she could 
analyze the latent springs of individual 
difference and show the tendencies or 
biases of character. Her language was a 
very important quality; free, copious, 
inexhaustible, she could utter by tongue 
or pen the thought that came into mind, 
without hesitation. 

The moral development as shown in 
the portrait is very strong, and espe- 
cially marked on its sympathetic side. 
Hers must have been a broadly generous 
nature ; fervent in its piety, devout and 
reverential, but without a trace of narrow- 
ness or bigotry. She had a high crown ; 
we see its outline beneath the head- 
dress; she was masculine in the strength 
of her will, in decision, in perseverance. 


—- 


Her convictions were the chief rule and 
motive of her conduct. Under her kind, 
sympathetic, affectionate exterior lay an 
iron force, a buttress of courage and de- 
termination that few of her intimates 
appreciated. We are not well acquainted 
with her books as a whole, but the few 
that we have read confirm this opinion. 
Although a youth comparatively when 
we read “John Halifax” and ‘‘ The 
Woman’s Kingdom,” we remember the 
strength and spirit reflected by each 
character delineated in those volumes. 
The author put much of herself into 


them, and it must be that her every book 


was to some extent a reflection of her 
own strong nature. 





Dinah Maria Mulock Craik was born 
in Staffordshire, Stoke-on-Trent, in 1826. 
She was the daughter of a clergyman 
who died while she was but a child, and 
her mother did not long survive him. 
Left an orphan and the eldest of three 
children, Dinah found herself compelled 
to find employment that she might earn 
the means to support herself and 
younger brothers. A disposition to 
write, led to the attempt to do something 
in the line of short stories, and fortu- 
nately an appreciative publisher was 
found who encouraged the struggling 
and ambitious girl. She had an abiding 
sense of family respectability, that she 
was born of good family connections, 
and this seemed to give her the courage 
and spirit to bear up against the ills and 
difficulties that beset thickly her youth- 
ful footsteps. 

Her first book was one for children, 
** How to Win Love; or, Rhoda’s Les- 
son.” In 1849 her first novel was pub- 
lished, ‘*The Ogilvie’s,” which found 
such favor that it gave her a good start 
in the field of literature, and settled her 
hopes and efforts in that as a life pur- 
suit. Eight years later appeared the 
work that established her reputation 
asa novelist of power. It was her fifth 
novel, and like all the rest was built 
upon some principle which she desired 
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to illustrate. This novel we scarcely 
need to say was “‘ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” and was designed to set forth that 
feeling of gentlehood under all circum- 
stances which had been so strong a part 
of her life. Afterward she had sought 
to collect material which should illus- 
trate this thought, and thus in searching 
through the chronicles of the time 
which she had chosen she came upon 
the incident of the riot, which makes so 
strong a point in the book, and so lives 
in the memory of most of her readers. 
Such books as ‘‘ A Life for a Life,” ‘“‘A 
Brave Lady,” ‘‘My Mother and I,” 
and ‘King Arthur” illustrate very 
fully how she carried out in her novels 
this idea of a central purpose from which 
incidents and characters develop. 

She was a very prolific writer, being the 
author of nineteen novels, eleven books 
for children, and as many books of 
travel and miscellaneous works, and 
three volumes of poems, in all over forty 
volumes. Besides the few titles men- 
tioned those of ‘‘ Young Mrs. Jardine,” 
published in 1879; “‘Sermons out of 
Church,” 1875, ‘‘A Legacy, being the 
Life and Remains of John Martin, 
Schoolmaster and Postman,” 1878; ‘‘ His 
Little Mother,” 1881; ‘‘An Unknown 
Country,” 1887, are probably  well- 
known to the American reader. It is 
said that her novels, and perhaps her 
‘ other writings, have a wider circle of 
readers in America than England, al- 
though in both countries the purpose 
and sweetness of her books have given 
her thousands of readers. 

In 1864 her literary work received the 
practical encomium of a pension from 
the Civil List, and the next year her 
life was crowned by her marriage to Mr. 
George Lillie Craik, a relative of the 
author of ‘‘ Craik’s English Literature.” 
Mr. Craik is a partner in the publishing 
house of Macmillian & Co., and is well 
known in the literary world of London. 
He was somewhat younger than his 
wife, but the marriage proved a most 
happy one; as she once had occasion to 


say to a lady whocame to her for coun- 
sel in regard to a marriage under similar 
conditions. ‘The home which Mr, anc 
Mrs. Craik built for themselves was one of 
the most charming about London,across 
‘the lovely Kentish meadows,’ to the 
southeast, at Shortlands, Kent. It stood 
in the pleasant English country, with a 
delightful garden stretching out from it, 
and outside the house toward the garden 
was a little recess called ‘Dorothy’s Par- 
lor,’ where Mrs. Craik was very fond of 
taking her work or her writing on a 
summer’s day. It was named for the 
little daughter whom they had adopted 
years ago, having no children of their 
own, and who was the sunshine of the 
house up to the time of her foster-moth- 
er’s death.” 

Mr. Bowker, from whose appreciative 
sketch in Harper’s Bazar the above is 
quoted, says further, ‘‘ Within the re- 
cess was the Latin motto, Deus haec 
otia fecit (God made this _ rest), 
which Mrs. Craik once told me she had 
long ago selected as the motto which she 
would wish to build into a home of her 
own, should it ever be given to her to 
make one. 

** Within the house there was one 
charming room which served for 
library, music room, and parlor, filled 
with books and choice pictures, but 
chiefly beautiful because of the presence 
of its mistress, as she brought her work- 
basket out for a quiet talk with a friend. 
America and Americans had always a 
large share in her heart. 

““There never was a more charming 
hostess than Mrs. Craik in her own 
home. She was tall and stately in 
carriage, with a winning smile and a 
frank and quiet manner which gave one 
the best kind of welcome; and her sil- 
ver-gray hair crowned the comfortable 
age of a woman who had used her years, 
one could see and feel, always to the 
best purposes. Somehow it always 
seemed to me as though here was the 
Dinah of ‘Adam Bede,’ whohad gone 
on living and developing after the novel 


stopped.” D. 
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AUTOGRAPHS. 


ANDWRITING may be defined 
the language for the eye as speech 
is for the ear, and just the same as the 
inflection of the voice expresses the finer 
sensibilities of the speaker’s thoughts so 
does one’s style of writing convey, un- 
consciously to himself, perhaps, some- 
thing of the stamp of his nature. A 
noted English author has said, ‘‘ You 
never take your pen in hand but you 
are showing something of your own 
character. The very style in your hand- 
writing is an element in the determina- 
tion of character. The way in which a 
man dashes off a letter is very much the 
way in which a man uses his voice. There 
is a modulated ease in the tones of the 
handwriting.” 

The expert, however, who professes to 
read in every autograph the writer’s 
cast of mind and pervading spirit, often 
finés there is *‘No rule without an 
exception.” It is told of one who, when 
shown a letter, declared that it was the 
handwriting of a man without genius, 
learning, or affection, to find when he 
came to the signature that it had been 
written by Lord Macaulay ! 

It is seldom a great man pays much 
attention to his penmanship, seeming to 
consider it beneath his attention; so while 
his handwriting may define something 
of his disposition and character, it is no 
measure for his intellect and education. 
The best scholars are often poor writers, 
while illiterate persons sometimes excel 
in the art. The expert, however, may 
tell us that this is not pertinent to the 
subject, and that this very polish’ of the 
unlettered is a thin mask ill-concealing 
the deception underlying it. The study 
of autographs is one of inferest and 
profit, and it is surprising to find how 
many who could write a plain hand 
signed their names as if they did not 
wish to have them read. 

In the signatures of our Pilgrim 
Forefathers there seems to be a sort of 
double interest, and as we read them we 


behold in imagination the indomitable 
spirits that helped to make these gallant 
men equal to those trying times. 

Carver, the first governor of the Ply- 
mouth Rock Company, wrote a fine 
legible hand upon which he had evi- 
dently given the same care that he did 
to all of his actions. ; 

William Bradford, his successor, 
signed his name in a semi-print hand, 
every letter as clearly cut as were the 
deeds of his life. 

In Brewster’s singular luoking signa- 
ture, which seems to have been written 
with a stick, something of his blunt 
character is defined. 

Miles Standish affected more elegance 
and ended his signature with a flourish 
synonymous with his pompous nature. 
We would add that he generally spelled 
his first name with a ‘“‘y” instead of an 
‘**i.” The heavy hand of Winthrop, the 
first governor of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, bears the firmness of will and 
character belonging to him as a leader. 

Roger William’s signature seems to 
have been written with a poor pen and 
does not suggest the qualities we would 
like to have it. His writing was very 
legible, a redeeming feature. 

In the days of the American colonists 
of course but little attention could be paid 
to the beautiful in penmanship; and - 
then, too, the pens were not suited to 
elegance. Thus there is acertain harsh- 
ness in the outlines of nearly all of the 
signatures of those times. A compari- 
son of the autographs of then and now 
conveys one of the strongest illustra- 
tions of the changes of men and times. 

In the bold, dashing signature of 
John Smith, written in letters all of the 
same height, without showing that he 
took his pen from the paper until fin- 
ished, we see a portrayal of the reckless 
spirit of those days. 

Paul Jones’s autograph was of the 
same style and as truthfully illustrated 
the vigor of the hand that traced it. 
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William Penn wrote his in the same 
way, coming back from the last ‘‘n” 
with an irregular underline to the place 
of beginning. 

The bold, dashing, fearless spirit of 
Patrick Henry is apparent in his coarse 
autograph. 

In the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence many traits of characters 
are seen, from the rushing, impetuous 
signature of Charles Carrol of Carrulton 
to the plain, heavy hand of Hancock. 

Ornamented with flourishes that did 
not, as is usual with others, detraci 
from its legibility, Benjamin Franklin 
wrote one of the finest autographs of 
the heroes of the Revolutionary. period. 
Not one of them portrayed more clearly 
the character of the man in his cali- 
graphy than the plain, open-hearted, 
intellectual Franklin. 

Washington’s signature was always 
the same firm, old-fashioned hand even- 
ly formed and showing great dignity. 
Next to Franklin’s autograph his bore 
the stamp of the writer. 

John Adams wrote a plain, round 
hand, withoutany attempt at affectation, 
quite characteristic of the man. 

Jefferson’s name seems to have been 
dashed off more hurriedly, but each 
letter stands out distinctly with demo- 
cratic simplicity. 

Alexander Hamilton wrote a firm, 
business hand, while his rival, Aaron 
Burr, left a light, neat autograph, as we 
might expect. 

Glancing at the autographs of the most 
noted statesmen we find as a rule that 
ithey write small, illegible hands. 

Daniel Webster cut each line clearly, 
‘while something of the method and in- 
dependence of his character is seen in 
the way that each ietter stands by 
itself. 

J. C. Calhoun, dashed off in a run- 
ning hand as if each letter was in pur- 
suit of the next, bears an apt imprint of 
the man. 

H. Clay, written in a cramped, 
crowded manner, as if the hand that 


held the pen had grown tired of the task, 
disappoints us, and we wonder if the 
great compromiser really wrote it. 

Charles Sumner wrote an illegible 
hand, heavy and without symmetry. 

William H. Seward’s wasa more read- 
able but less characteristic autograph. 

Horace Greeley ranks foremost among 
the wretched writers. It is related that 
having occasion to have a placard 
painted to bear the information, ‘‘ En- 
trance on Spruce,” the painter of the 
Tribune bulletins after two hours’ hard 
study over the great journalist's hierogly- 
phics caused the following singular notice 
to be posted atthe door: ‘‘ Editor’son a 
spree!” Lord Lackmore lost his lady 
love through his bad penmanship, she 
mistaking his written proposal for the 
offer of a box at the opera ; and unable 
to accept for that evening she wrote that 
she was “engaged.” A business letter 
of Mr. Greeley’s had a different inter- 
pretation, the lady correspondent think- 
ing 1c an offer of marriage. Fortu- 
nately for the writer she declined. 

Rufus Choate was another who wrote 
a miserable hand, nor is the signature of 
Caleb Cushing much better as far as leg- 
ibilty is concerned. 

We see nothing strange, however, in 
an existence of a similarity between the 
penmanship of men of the same profes- 
sion. The training of their minds trends 
in the same direction, their association 
develops the same powers, why should 
not the characters of their hand assume 
corresponding shapes ? 

The axthor, the lawyer, the soldier, 
and the statesman has each, we believe, 
his distinctive style of caligraphy. Let 
the curious examine each class and 
he will quickly see whether or not 
we are right. The autograph of the 
soldier, for instance, is firm and forcible, 
without atiempt at decoration, the ink 
it may be driven through the paper as he 
would drive his enemy to the wall. His 
hand seems cramped and his pen a 
pointed stick, but his writing is readable 
as are the deeds of hislife. The lawyer 
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writes a heavy hand, less regular and 
with a startling uniformity in the shape 
of his letters, as if he were prepared to 
prove his case in whatever way he 
might be’called upon. He generally 
uses a coarse pen. We have already 
hinted at the style of the statesman and 
we have mentioned but one other class— 
the author. This class is capable of being 
subdivided, but lest we infringe upon 
the editor's good-nature we refrain from 
carrying our article to that length. As 


a unit they seem less set and more legi- 
ble, writing a smaller hand and plainer 
than the last two named. Lest the com- 
positor complain we will stop here, 
trusting that few if any of our readers 
are in the condition of the ardent Irish 
lover, who says when thinking of send- 
ing a letter to nis sweetheart : 


“I forgot that I had not learned writing, 
And that she could not read if I had.” 


GEORGE WALDO BROWN. 





NOTABLE PEOPLE OF THE DAY.—No. 5. 


N SADI-CARNOT. THe NEw 

« PRESIDENT OF FRANCE. 

The late political revolution in France 
forced M. Grevy to resign the Presidency, 
after which the Assembly hastily con- 
vened at Versailles and elected a man 
who may be compared with the ‘dark 





PRESIDENT CARNOT. 


horse” of our own conventions. M. 
Carnot is of distinguished family, and 
has been much occupied with public 
duties. He is, according to the portrait, 
highly cultivated and well-balanced tem- 
peramentally. A man of ambition, of 


much pride and spirit, avoiding the dis- 
guises and trickery of the average poli- 
tician. We do not see evidences of great 
or masterly capacity, but rather the 
intellect of one who is at home in the 
performance of official details, or in pur- 
suing a specified course of action. He 
has energy and executive force, but is 
not the man to meet emergencies by 
suddenly devised expedients ora coup de 
force. He should be orderly, systematic, 
and precise ; one who has at commanda 
store of information. His memory 
appears to be much better than that of 
the average, and his Language is also 
marked. He would have taken good 
rank, we think, in literature—because 
his writing is distinguished by clearness 
and finish. In political life and in the 
services of diplomacy he would show 
ability as a writer. He looks to us the 
one capitally adapted to perform the part 
of the Secretary rather than the Chief. 
He is not inclined to be aggressive or to 
agitate questions that may be conducive 
to disorder, but seeks to reconcile oppos- 
ing elements, and to avoid turbulence. 

Marie Francois Sadi-Carnot isa grand- 
son of the distinguished Carnot, who 
was Minister of War in the first French 
revolution, and son of Lagare Hippolyté 
Carnot, life Senator and having a repu- 
tationasanauthor. Heis, by profession, 
acivil engineer and anativeof Limoges, 
where he was born Aug. 11, 1837. 

After completing his studies at the 
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Polytechnic School and the School of 
Bridges, and receiving his degree, he 
was made engineer in charge at Annecy. 
In 1871 he became Prefect of the Lower 
Seine, and Commissioner Extraordi- 
nary to organize the national defence of 
the three departments of the Lower 
Seine, L’Eure, and Calvados. The 
same year, in February, he was elected 
a representative to the National Assem- 
bly and took hisseat with the Republican 
Left, for which he acted as Secretary. 
He voted for all the measures proposed 
for the definite establishment of a Re- 
public and for all the provisions of the 
new constitution, and was recognized as 
one of the leaders of the strict Republican 
- party. In the general elections of Feb- 
ruary, 1876, M. Sadi-Carnot was elected 
tothe Chamber of Deputies from Beaune. 
He was elected Secretary of the Chamber 
and was one of the 363 Deputies of the 
Left.who united to refuse a vote of con- 
fidence in the De Broglie Ministry. In 
. the election of the following year his 
constituents supported his position by 
re-electing him. M. Carnot was ap- 
pointed Under Secretary of Public 
Works under President McMahon’s 
administration in 1878, and in 1880 he 
was appointed Minister of Public Works 
under President Grevy. He held this 
portfolio until 1882, when he was made 
Minister of Finance, a position to which 
he was reappointed Jan. 7, 1886. He 
held this until the Goblet Ministry 
came into power, December, 1886. 

M. Carnot has at his command a great 
deal of information regarding the in- 
terior affairs of the republic, and is 
especialiy conversant with the public 
works of the country. He was princi- 
pally prominent in the Chamber in the 
discussion concerning these works, 
railroads, navigation, and the interior 
policy of the administration. He has 
done some literary work, chiefly a trans- 
lation of John Stuart Mill’s ‘‘ Revolution 
of 1848 and its Detractors.” By faith 
the new president is a Roman Catholic. 
He has four children, three sons and a 


daughter Oue son is an officer in the 
French army ; the two others are still 
students. He lives in a very modest 
way in Paris, occupying a ‘‘flat” in a re- 
tired neighborhood. 

It is supposed by some that M. Carnot’s 
election was due largely to the influence 
of the large body of those who hold 
shares in the Panama Canal enterprise, 
and that the aid of the Government is 
absolutely necessary to favor a scheme 
proposed a year or more ago for the 
issue of lottery bonds, and then rejected, 
otherwise the Panama Company must 
collapse, and great losses be experienced 
by the shareholders. M. Carnot sup- 
ported the lottery scheme. But aside 
from that the election of the new presi- 
dent has been the solution of a very 
dangerous crisis in French affairs, and 
Republican France seems to have em- 
erged from the agitation in greater 
strength than ever. 

CHIEF JUSTICE WaiTE.— That grave 
pvody of learned jurists, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, always com- 
mands the high respect of Americans, 
and most properly so. The position of 
a justice in this Court is associated with 
some of the most honorable and im- 
portant events in our history, and the 
noblest men/have worn its robes of office. 
To its determination the weightiest mat- 
ters affecting State and national interests 
have been submitted. Marshall, Story, 
and Wayne, who have sat upon its 
benches, would have given dignity and 
power to the councils of any age and 
nation, and never has there been oc- 
casion when its decisions. failed of the 
respect of the people aé large. 

Morrison Renwick Waite the successor 
of the late Salmon P. Chase, is the seventh 
in the order of distinguished jurists who 
have occupied the chair of the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. He is a 
man of good height and weight but not 
imposing in appearance. His head is 
large, projecting greatly at the brows 
and covered with abundant gray hair. 
The features are strong but not lined so 
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deeply as we usually find them in men 
over seventy years of age; there is a 
plumpness of flesh that shows un- 
usual nutritive power, and well accords 
with his known physical vigor and men- 
tal clearness. Justice Waite has a large 
base of brain, which is indicative of a 
heritage of superior vital force and 
longevity. The perceptive faculties of 
the intellect are very marked; the 
organs above the eye-sockets appear to 
overhang and press downward by very 
excess of weight, a peculiarity of the 
face that is more apparent in other por- 
traits that we have seen than in this 
which we are considering. The Chief 
Justice is evidently a man of great prac- 





CHIEF-JUSTICE WAITE. 


tical sagacity ; he understands the mean- 
ing and relation of facts, and is fond of 
pushing his investigations to the farthest 
extent. The keen eyes, strong mouth, 
and clear-cut nose show sharpness of dis- 
cernment, and positiveness of opinion. 

Judge Waite is descended from an En- 
glish family of rather long pedigree— 
the family coat of arms is said to bear the 
date 1512. In the old State documents 
of England will be found the death 


warrant of Charles the II., signed by 
Thomas Wayte, then a member of Parlia- 
ment. The family removed to this country 
soon after the restoration. In the rural 
town of Lyme, Conn., the old house still 
standsin which the subject of this sketch 
was born on the 29th of November, 1816. 
At the age of 17 he entered Yale College, 
from which he was graduated in 1837, 
in the class which included William M. 
Evarts, Edwards Pierrepont, Prof. Ben- 
jamin Silliman, Prof Benj. N. Martin, 
late of the University of New York, and 
other distinguished men. He began the 
study of law with his father in Lyme, 
and concluded his preparation for the 
bar in the office of Samuel M. Young, 
then a prominent lawyer in Maumee . 
City, Ohio. He formed a partnership 
with Mr. Young shortly after being ad- 
mitted to practice in 1839. He was 
elected to the Ohio Legislature in 1849, 
and the following year the firm of 
Young & Waite removed to Toledo, 
Ohio, where they built up a very large 
and remunerative practice. A younger 
brother of Mr. Waite was admitted to 
the firm soon afterward, and the partner- 
ship continued until his appointment to 
the high position he now occupies. He 
was a Whig until that party disbanded, 
and since then his sympathies have been 
with the Republicans. Although he 
has never been a zealous partisan, he 
has always been pronounced in the ex- 
pression of his political convictions. He 
reluctantly became a candidate for Con- 
gress in 1862, and later he was the nom- 
inee of the *‘ Administration party,” but 
his canvasses were unsuccessful. Other 
nominations and various appointments 
were tendered him from time to time, 
allof which he declined. 

The first position in which his rare 
legal abilities attracted attention was 
that of counsel for the United States in 
the Tribunal of Arbitration which met at 
Geneva in 1871-2. He was associated 
in this affair with the Hon. Caleb Cush- 
ing and William M. Evarts, and their 
skill adjusted the difficulties between the 
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United States and England. that arose 
out of our late internal conflict. The 
year after his return home, in 1873, he 
presided over the Constitutional Con- 
vention of Ohio. He was appointed to 
his present position by President Grant 
on the 2ist of January, 1874, as the suc- 
cessor of Chief Justice Chase. 

His appointment was received with 
general approval by the press and 
people. 

CHARLES GAYARRE.—This is a strong 
face in every respect. From the brow 
to the crisp chin-beard the face exhibits 
‘*character.” There is no under-current 
or by-play of sentiment that does not 
come out somehow in the manner and 
speech of Mr. Gayarre.' He isa French- 
man emotional, active, earnest, thor- 
ough-going, and emphatic. The broad 
head at the temples shows ingenuity, 
taste, and much artistic faculty; the 
rounded shape of the upper forehead 
shows good judgment of people and 
courtesy of manner despite the strength 
of expression that his excitability im- 
parts to it. He is a thoughtful man, 
and naturally systematic in his ordering 
of affairs, able to marshal his knowledge 
in such a way as to make it bear with 
telling effect. His style of speaking and 
writing would be graceful and rhetorical, 
but not redundant in phrases ; he does 
not incline to any excess of speech, we 
think, but is more anxious to win ap- 
proval for finish and clearness of state- 
ment than for a plethora of words. He 
is a man of much personal dignity, and 
what is termed self-consciousness, and 
being now over eighty years old he may 
be considered by some as rather arbitrary 
‘and intolerant in opinion toward his in- 
feriors in culture and experience. He 
considers himself well entitled to the 
respect of others and expects it, and 
failure of deference, especially by the 
young, may receive a sharp rebuke from 
him on occasion. 

Mr. Gayarre, known as ‘‘ the historian 
of Louisiana,” was born in the city of 
New Orleans in 1805. He is of mixed 
Spanish and French descent, his pater- 


nal ancestor, Don Estebon Gayarre, 
having come to Louisiana in 1766 with 
Governor Ulloa. His grandmother in 
the female line was the daughter of 
Destrehan, who, for a long time, had 
been Treasurer of the colony under the 
French, and his maternal grandfather 
was Etienne Bore, who was the first to 
make sugar in Louisiana in 1795, and 
was Mayor of New Orleans under the 
French Republic in 1803. Gayarre was 
educated at the ‘‘ College of Orleans.” 





CHARLES GAYARRE. 


In 1826 he went to Philadelphia and 
studied law in the office of William 
Rawle, then a celebrated lawyer and 
writer. In 1829 he was admitted to the 
bar and in 1830 returned to Louisiana, 
where he published in French, an ‘‘ His- 
torical Essay on Louisiana.” 

He was elected to the State Legislature 
and was chosen by that body to write 
the complimentary address sent by them 
to the French people on the occasion of 
the Revolution of 1820. He was ap- 
pointed Assistant Attorney General in 
1831 and two years later Judge of the 
City Court of New Orleans. In 1835, 
although a Demo¢érat and the Whigs 
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hada majority in the legislature, Mr. 
Gayarre was elected to the United States 
Senate for six years. His health, how- 
ever, prevented him from taking his 
seat and he went to Europe where he 
remained until the close of 1843. Upon 
his return he was elected to the Legis- 
lature from New Orleans. 

In 1849 he accepted the office of Secre- 
tary of State and was ex-officio Super- 
intendent of Public Education and on 
the ‘‘Board of Currency,” in which 
position he remained until 
1853. During that period Mr. 
Gayarre published in two 
volumes a “‘ History of Louis- 
iana,” in the French language. 
He also published through 
Harper & Co., of New York, 
a series of lectures in English 
under the title of the ‘‘ Ro- 
mance of the History of 
Louisiana.” 

A few years before the war, 
Mr Gayarre published his 
‘History of Louisiana,” in 
three volumes, octavo, em- 
bracing the French, Spanish, 
and American regimes, from 
the earliest settlement of the 
colony to the year 1861. This 
work has already passed 
through several editions. After 
a brief connection with the 
Know-nothing party, which 
he left at once when his 
efforts to strike out the anti- 
Romen Catholic plank of their 
platform proved unavailing, Mr. Gay- 
arre supported the candidacy of President 
Pierce. In 1861, Mr. Gayarre addressed 
a public meeting taking strong State 
right views of the subject of secession. 
Since the war Mr. Gayarre, besides the 
last volume of his great historical work 
on Louisiana, has published a ‘‘ History 
of Philip II.,” of Spain, ‘‘ Fernando de 
Lemos,” a novel based on the early his- 
tory of Louisiana, and another historical 
novel, ‘‘ Aubert Dubayen,” in which 
the hero goes through the American 
Revolution of 1776 and the French Rev- 


olution of 1789. Mr. Gayarre has fre- 
quently delivered lectures on Louisiana 
history which have been largely attended 
with success, and has also contributed to 
leading magazines. 

VICTORIEN Sarpov.—A Frenchman, 
certainly, you will say on glancing at 
this portrait. Yes, a Frenchman of the 
Parisian type, which means a strong 
infusion of the Norman spirit, however 
indirect the descent. But Sardou is an 
original. His face is sui generis, and 





VICTORIEN SARDOU. 


there are peculiarities of cerebral 
form suggested by what we can glimpse 
that conform with our impressions of his 
originality. He considers the world 
from a point of view that is not derived 
from any source beyond his own think- 
ing. The forehead is that of a reflective 
man, the eyes and features as a whole 
are of the meditative class. But whata 
strong, independent nose, and how much 
of latent courage it declares! How much 
of impulse and power! The head is not 
high in the anterior part of the tophead 
where Imitation lies; we would think 
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him careless of forms and ceremonies, 
and cynical with regard to fashions that 
the world esteemsso highly. He should 
be a keen critic, because his active rea- 
soning powers have but little restraint on 
the side of conventional observance. 
Should he write a society novel we 
should expect his characters to reflect 
sarcastically the puppet manners of the 
men and women who livein theshallow 
tide of fashionable life. Ifthat chin is a 
true representation Sardou must be fond 
of home and the intimacies of friendship. 
We should expect him to be earnest and 
hearty in depicting scenes, real or imag- 
inary, that show life at home where 
frank cordiality and sincere affection 
are the rule. We should expect him as 
a writer to be penetrating and often 
cynical as a criticin treating everything 
but the innermost phases of domestic 
life. For that he would entertain no 
artificial reverenee. 

Victorien Sardou was born in Paris, 
Sept. 5, 1830. His father is said to have 
been a scholar of eminent culture. 
After a childhood spent at Drienen Il’ 
Archeveque, a pretty village away from 
the noise and strifes of the Metropolis, 
Victorien was brought back to Paris to 
pursue his studies at well-known schools. 
He commenced the study of medicine 
but was compelled to giveit up. Albeit 
in his youth he felt a strong leaning to- 
ward literature and when necessity re- 
quired that he should earn his bread he 
turned in part to his pen for help. A 
French writer says of him : 

‘*A prey to the difficulties of existence; 
poor, and wishing to devote himself 
entirely to his art, Sardou, pale, thin, 
and delicate, had to yield himself up to 
ceaseless work in order to live; giving 
lessons and collaborating with compilers 
of dictionaries and encyclopedias of all 


“kinds ; gaining his bread at the point of 


his pen; contributing, amongst other 
works, some excellent articles to the 
‘* Nouvelle Biographie Generale,” by 
Doctor Heefer, and constantly adding to 
the stores of his learning,and making pro- 


vision of arms for the literary combat. 
Alas! the first literary battle of this. 
courageous soldier was to end in dis- 
order. The conqueror began with 
defeat, La Taverne des Etudiants, a. 
comedy in three acts of verse, was, in 
spite of its amusing qualities, its origin- 
ality, and its many fine lines, a failure 
of the most pronounced description. 

Later he entered into partnership with 
2 novelist by the name of Paul Feval ;, 
the twain produced a drama, Le Bossu 
(The Hunchback), that proved a success. 
Then a little three act piece was offered 
by Sardou which obtained an appear- 
ance and led to his fame. One drama 
followed another until La Patrie and 
La Haine (Hatred) came to elicit the 
applause of the dramatic world. Then 
the war of 1870 between France and Ger- 
many afforded Sardou great opportuni- 
ties, the revolution that it precipitated 
furnished one of his most thrilling in- 
spirations, Rabagas, which is at once ‘‘a 
magnificent picture and a cruel satire.” 

On the 8th of February, 1877, Victorien 
Sardou was elected a member of the 
Academie Francaise, one of ‘‘ the immor- 
tal forty ;” and, like M. Scribe, he took 
the chair formerly occupied at its foun- 
dation in 1634 by the historian, Nicolas 
Faret, Moliere’s great friend ; and after- 
ward by Pierre de Ryer, one of the most 
prolific dramatic authors of his day. 

Of the long list of his productions the 
drama of Zheodora which has been seen 
by thousands of Americans on this. 
side of the Atlantic is one of his best and 
most characteristic. A critic, de Mart- 
hold, says of it: ‘‘Sardou alone, in all 
the world, has been able to plant us in 
the tangible, real, living Byzantium of 
the ancient empire. Shakespeare, to. 
whom we must always look, when he 
wished to convey an idea of the Roman 
people, began his Julius Cesar with a. 
trivial conversation amongst carpenters. 
and cobblers, very truthfully supposing 
that, in all ages, humanity has always 
been identical with itself. Keeping this 
in view, Sardou in his ‘‘ Theodora” has 
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breathed life into the nostrils of beings 
of flesh and blood, and has not given us 
mere abstractions of purely conventional 
tragedy.” And this writer in his im- 
petuous enthusiasm describes the great 
author’s personality thus: ‘‘ Inquiring, 
intelligent, an inveterate searcher, throb- 
bing, and full of nerve, he possesses dash 
and impetuosity, and he has that eternal 
youth born of an intellect always on the 
watch, always on the qui vive. The 
man’s style is the man himself. Who- 
ever knows Sardou, whoever has listened 
to this inexhaustible and learned conver- 
sationalist, and—this above all—whoever 
has assisted at one of his readings, where, 
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Proteus-like, he is the living incarna- 
tion of every one of his characters, from 
an emperor down to the rough laborer, 
from an innocent girl down to the cour- 
tesan ; whoever has seen him under fire, 
leading the battle with magnificent 
strategy, to gain it for his soldiers, or 
has seen him on the stage, giving, un- 
aided, the living, breathing examples of 
the passions he has unchained, being, 
by turn, ironical or tearful, cruel or 
supplicating, tender or implacable—who- 
ever has seen this is seized with the idea 
that Sardou’s work is made after his own 
image, the dominant tone of which is— 
action.” EDITOR. 
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THE HEAT CENTER 


vee is the title of an editorial arti- 

cle in THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL for Oct., 1887, referring to certain 
experiments in vivisection that seem to 
indicate that the ‘* heat center” is in the 
corpus striatum. For my own part I 
would say that I am very skeptical of 
the value of vivisection for the discovery 
of normal functions, for the reason that 
it nearly if not quite always occasions 
abnormal actions rather than normai 
ones. I can readily conceive that ex- 
periments such as those referred to 
might cause a rise of the temperature of 
an animal body if the nervous connec- 
tions were such as to admit of a.close 
sympathy between the parts experi 
mented on and some of the vital organs, 
especially the heart and arteries. And 
such connections are known to exist. 
Even purely mental impressions will 
occasion changes of the temperature of 
the body. 

I am of the opinion that, although the 
brain is as necessary to the life of the 
body as the keystone is to the arch, it 
can not be shown thata single vital func- 
tion is directly presided over by any part 
of it, but that its functions are purely 
mental—sensitive, intellectual, and emo- 
tional and control of the voluntary 
muscles. It is evident, however, that 


the vital functions are affected by the 
state of the mind. Also that the state 
of the brain affects both the mind and 
the vital functions. Also that derange- 
ment of the vital functions affects the 
mind. These facts are readily accounted 
for by the direct nervous connection of 
the vital ganglia, or brains of organic 
life, so to speak, with the brain, the or- 
gan of the mind, placing each in inti- 
mate sympathy with the other. And 
this to me accounts for the disturbance 
of certain vital functions when certain 
parts of the brain are irritated. I think 
it is simply the close nervous connection. 
And hence I think that vivisection can 
never accomplish as much as ante mor- 
tem observation and post mortem exam- 
ination. And these can be conducted 
without cruelty. 

The supposed ‘‘ heat center ” is a totally 
different thing from my supposed organ 
of temperature, the function of the 
latter I conceive to be sense of temper- 
ature, giving uneasiness or even pain 
when the temperature of the body or 


any part of it, especially the surface” 


where the nerves of feeling are princi- 
pally distributed, is by any means either 
depressed below or elevated above that 
which is normal. It is the mental ther- 
mometer. Like Alimentiveness it rests 
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except when there is occasion for its 
action. 

My observations thus far all tend to 
show that this faculty is seated in the 
brain just forward of and a little above 
Alimentiveness. Those in whom I have 
observed this part of the brain largely 
developed have manifested great sensi- 
tiveness to changes of temperature, and 


were inclined to carefully guard their 
persons against these influences, while 
those with it moderate or small gave 
this matter comparatively little atten- 
tion. 

But more observations are needed to 
determine positively the location of this 
faculty. Let us have them. 

F. E. ASPINWALL, M. D. 





0 


EVIDENCES OF A 


HE Rible teaches that man has a 
soul. The human body is triune— 
body (matter), life, and spirit. Paul 
says, ‘‘there is a natural body, there is a 
spiritual body.” The man is also bidden 
to: ‘*Defile not ‘the body for it is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost.” This paper 
is written to consider the evidences of 
the existence in man of a spiritual body. 
Coming directly under our own obser- 
vation we have collected a few proofs of 
the existence in man of a spiritual body. 
Asa sort of prelude to the offering of 
these proofs we assert that: 

Matter can not feel, 

e ‘* think, 
“ “ sin, 
act. 

The matter of the lower animals is 
acted upon by their life and the laws of 
their being. We know that they possess 
few of the attributes of man, suchas love 
of family, love of the beautiful, pity, 
calculation, cause and effect, pro- 
vision against coming want, protection, 
etc. These facts are mentioned be- 
cause we have nothought in producing 
evidence that man has a personal spirit 
of including the lower animals with him. 

Combe, and nearly all writers upon 
the subject of the mind allude toa power 
beyond the mind as originating or pro- 
ducing thought. This power ‘* beyond” 
we denominate Spirit. It is not mat- 
ter—this is conceded. That which is not 
matter is universally regarded spirit. It 
was made personal spirit when God 
‘breathed into him his image.” God 
is a spirit, 


“ “ec 


SPIRITUAL BODY. 


The best general proof of the posses- 
sion by man of a spiritual sense is the 
transmission to him by revelation of facts 
unknown—of truths beyond his pre-un- 
derstanding ; thoughts revealed re_ 
garding the unknown, as to reason, in 
vention, etc., etc. 

As evidences of a personal spirit in 
man easily understood by all we present 
the following :— 

ist. The general belief by savage and 
by civilized in such a spirit. 

2d. Communications from the spirit. 
world. The writer was informed of the 
death of a young lady whom he believed 
in perfect health. She died, he after- 
ward learned, at about the time when 
he was informed. 

3d. His half brother lay dying; the 
mother sitting by him. The last words 
as he expired were ‘‘I see father.” The 
father was dead. 

4th. A young lady within my ac- 
quaintance, dying, whose mother was 
dead, gave utterance, with her last 
breath, ‘‘ How beautiful! I see mother.” 

5th. Riding with a one-armed stage 
driver one very cold day, I remarked, 
‘*You have at least one hand that does 
not get cold.” ‘‘On the contrary,” said 
he, ‘‘ that hand pains me as badly as the 
one remaining.” Instances of this sort 
are common, if not general. 

6th. A farmer lost a foot by a reap- 
ing machine. After amputation he was 
removed to a hospital miles distant. 
Upon a subsequent visit from the doctor 
who had done the amputating, he said: 
‘Doctor, you will have to put my foot 
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where it can not be handled. They turn 
it over and over and awake me from 
sleep.” The doctor had the foot in 
alcohol, and according to request placed 
it where it would no longer be handled. 

7th. Thousands of instances are upon 
record, in the archives of the late war, of 
men who suffered from amputated limbs 
not properly cared for after amputa- 
tion. Added instances, occurring in al- 
most every neighborhood, of this sort, 
will be called to mind by the reader. 

8th. Clairvoyance, anzsthetic effects, 
trances, swoons, suspended animation, 
psychological effects, mesmerism, syn- 
cope, and all the similar forms of bodily 
existence, the body not under the guid- 
ance, direction, control or subject to the 
spirit, are evidence of a spiritual intelli- 
gence. 

9th. Delightful communion of God’s 
people with each other and with him. 
The going to God in prayer, in the 
which actual approach to the holy 
presence seems at times vouchsafed and 
in which, not infrequently, the answer 
to prayer is made known. ‘‘Godisa 
spirit and seeketh such to worship him 
as worship in spirit and in truth.” 

Is not the converse of this also true— 
the communion of evil spirits, or the evil 
spirit of man, with the spirit of evil? 

‘We have produced seven sorts of evi- 
dence of the fact that man possesses a 
personal spirit. 


1st. In communications by Divine 
revelation. 

2d. In the fact that he differs from 
the lower animals. 

8d. The necessity of a connecting 
link between matter and mind; ac 
knowledged by all writers upon the sub- 


ject. 
4th. The universal belief in the need 
of such a spirit or agent. 


5th. Communications to the living 
from the dead. 

6th. Feeling communicated to the liv- 
ing by a disconnected member of the 
body. 

7th. Spiritual communion, man with 
man, man with God, prayer, praise, etc. 

Explain these facts, account for these 
results as you may, and the facts remain 
as unexplained as before upon any 
hypothesis, rejecting in man all but the 
mere animal. Accept the theory that 
man possesses a personal spirit and the 
problem is solved and the vrigin of 
thought as well as of feeling accounted 
for. 

In conclusion we will only add that 
a premise so established and taught by 
Holy Writ, so universally believed by 
savage and by civilized peoples, should 
be taught universally. No other scien- 
tific truth rests upon a better established 
basis. Then why is not the fact of a 
personal spirit in man taught our chil- 
dren? W. H. GARDNER. 





PHRENOLOGY NOT TO BLAME. 


E would be a bold or an ignorant 
phrenologist who to-day would 

say toone youngman what he would not 
have hesitated a moment to say twenty 
yearsago: ‘‘ Enter the wholesale com- 
mercial trade and your success will be 
assured ;” to another, ‘‘ Enter the retail 
dry goods trade and you will excel;” 
to another, ‘‘ Become a carpenter and 
you will make a good living and be 
content with your work ;” to another, 
“If you become a lawyer, the world 
will surely hear from you as a states- 


man;” to still another, ‘“Yourplace isthe 
ministry, where, while laying up treas- 
ures in Heaven, the Lord will abund- 
antly provide for your earthly wants,” 
etc., ete. 

In 1878 a capable phrenologist advised 
a man of twenty to become a merchant. 
Following this advice, he clerked for 
four years, and at the end of that time 
with his meager savings opened a store 
in what soon afterward became a rail- 
road town. His only opponent was a 
robust man, who loved money and 
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understood human nature, but who had 
no business education, and his ignorance 
of the retail trade was such that his best 
friends would have preferred to buy 
goods elsewhere except for the added 
cost. Yet within three years after the 
railroad entered the town this man had 
nearly the entire trade of the town and 
surrounding country, and his able but 


unfortunate competitor was glad to sell 


out and then enter his employ on a low 
salary. It is needless to say to a phre- 
nologist that with such help the robust 
man grew rapidly wealthy, and won the 
name of being a most successful mer- 
chant. His clerk remained a clerk, and 
nothing more. His salary not increas- 
ing in proportion to his social obligations, 
he became dissatisfied, and pronounced 
Phrenology a humbug. The sole cause 
of his failure and the success of his 
rival was that the latter got favors from 
the railroad in the way of rebates, and 
he was wise enough not to tell anybody. 

A man who had kept a notion store in 
New York City for fifteen years, went to 
a phrenologist, who, knowing nothing 
of his history, told him he had excellent 
knowledge of things, place, and order, 
and that Burnton, whose notion store is 
known all over the city, could not do 
better than to engage him as his chief 
clerk (if he were willing to take any 
subordinate position). The man replied 
that he had recently failed in that busi- 
ness, and, supposing that he had made a 
mistake in the choice of pursuits, had 
come at this rather late date to be put on 
the right track. On inquiry, it was 
learned that he had really been a most 
successful merchant in his line, and 
that the cause of his failure, like that 
of many other retail merchants, was the 
concentration of retail trade in such 
stores as Macy’s, Ridley’s, etc., that, 
with large capital, were able to underbuy 
and undersell, and gradually monopo- 
lize the business. 

Fifteen years ago some of the writer’s 
friends went west with a few dollars 
which they invested in cattle, and in the 


course of eight years owned extensive 
ranches and accumulated wealth. Others 
who went west at the same time being 
more modest in their aspirations, hired 
themselves to these men by the month, 
and to-day are penniless. Why, was 
asked, do they not now imitate your ex- 
ample, begin an independent business 
and become rich as you have done? The 
reply was that none but those unac- 
quainted with the state of things in the 
west to-day would ask such a question. 
The larger ranches have absorbed the 
smaller; immense tracts of land have 
been bought for a song, and fenced in 
by foreign and domestic companies, and 
other land taken and fenced without 
right. Where the water supply was 
limited this has been inclosed. The larger 
companies also have obtained special 
rates for transportation, which enable 
them to undersell their weaker competi- 
tors. 

Thus we may turn to the various 
pursuits and find that only a compara- 
tively small number of persons make 
what the world has learned to call a 
success in them; that is, accumulate 
wealth and rise to mdependence. On 
studying these persons phrenologically, 


-can it be said that their success has been 


due to peculiar adaptation to the de- 
partment with which their names have 
become associated? Honestly, this ques- 
tion must often be answered in the 
negative. They are men of financial 
acumen, who have gained control of 
capital, and with this have been able to 
monopolize a business the success of 
which depends upon the carrying out 
of details -by men of ability in their 
specialty, who, finding so many like 
themselves glad of an opportunity to 
gain a pittance, are willing to work for 
a sum which all admit is evidence of 
anything else than great success in life. 

The phrenologist can tell what one is 
able to do with natural opportunities 
opened up to him; but he can not pre- 
dict an unswerving Christian life in one 
cast from his youth among savages, 
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although of high religious development 
naturally, nor purity of mind and body 
in the loveliest ‘maiden who is reared 
under the debasing influences of some 
of our tenement districts. Some En- 
glis. lords, with their heads twenty- 
one inches, have it in their power, and 
often exercise it, to debase the body and 
stunt the soul of many Milton-like sub- 


jects depender.t upon them for the mere 
privilege of breathing God's air. 

It is, then, of the greatest importance 
to phrenologists, for the healthful pro- 
gress of their profession, to advance, as 
far as lies within their power, those 
temporal conditions which give to men 
equal natural opportunities and a chance 
to develop their God-given vowers. R. 
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THE WASHER-WOMAN, 


Under the laughing trees 

Catching the blossom breeze, 

In tubs of white or blue, 

Where draperies soft pass through, 
Stands the woman of toil. 
Battling with suds and soil. 


Blind to the bloom is she, 

And birds that merrily 

Chirp, and woo, and wed, 

In branches overhead, 
Move not the woman of toil 
Battling with suds and soil. 


The sapphire dome of sky, 
With changeful pendants high, 
Is naught, if sun but shine 
When clothes are on the line, 
Thinks the woman of toil 
Battling with suds and soil. 


’ Whatever of bloom or spring, 
Of charm of voice or wing, 
Of amber tint of air, 

Of delicate visions fair, 


Touched the woman of toil 
Battling with suds and soil, 


Passed by so long ago, 

They left no trace or glow 

On wrinkled face and form 

That meet half way each storm, 
Hapless woman of toil 
Battling with suds and soil. 


The angels stoop so low, 

In flitting to and fro 

Near the cleanser of clothes, 

How near she little knows; 
Blind, deaf woman of toil 
Battling with suds and soil. 


I wonder if gray death, 
That drinks all human breath. 
Can reach her with his wand, 
And make her understand 
We end with mortal coil 
This battle of suds and soil ? 


MRS, S, L. OBERHOLTZER. 
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HUMAN ORGANIZATION AND RELIGION. 


N R. EDITOR: 

Inthe November number of 
your JOURNAL there is an article entitled 
‘*Human Organization and Religion.” 
I should like to ask a question. with 
regard to the principle upon which it is 
based. 

The author, Wm. Tucker, D. D., 
states first that the brain is the instru- 
ment through which the intellect or will 
acts on other minds. Then, as a natural 
sequence, the better or more perfect the 
instrument the better will be the work 
performed by it. 

Second, he says there is no religion 


without thought, emotion, and action, 
and these are conditioned by the organ- 
ism. ‘‘The organism conditions all 
life.” From this we would conclude 
that the organism is the foundation upon 
which we are to build, and according to 
the quality, balance, or bias of such 
foundation or organism, so will be the 
direction of its manifest operations. 
Third, he proves by actual experiment 
and demonstration, that a certain bias 
or deyelopment of the organism pro- 
duces the religious sentiments, feelings, 
emotions, and actions. Then, according 
to the second statement, without this 
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development there will be vo religious 
sentiments, feelings, emotions, or ac- 
tions. 

A man devoid of these faculties has no 
desir for religion, and no capacity to 
receive it if offered. A man like Voltaire 
could not have been famous for the de- 
velopment of such faculties, and yet he 
acted out those that he possessed. 

I think it possible that there are such 
persons, and according to my observa- 
tion the majority of people you meet 
are below grade in this particular. I 
would ask how are such to be saved? I 
ask this not from idle curiosity, but 
from a desire for knowledge, for aside 
from the Bible, Phrenology has done 
more to strengthen my belief in God 
than any other study. 

Must we leave this question as one of 
the hidden things, with an all-wise God, 
or can it be answered by that science 
which gave it birth ? HAMILTON, 

ANSWER. 

In reply to’ Hamilton’s question, 
**How can those who have not the 
religious organs developed be saved?” 
I would answer : 

The brain is the instrument of mind or 
spirit, and not its cause. It conditions 
mental and moral conduct, but does not 
cause it. The efficient, responsible cause 
of all moral and religious conduct and 
character is the personal, human spirit. 
The human soul in the exercise of its 
will can and does control, modify, and 


improve the brain or organism. The 
educational value of Phrenology in part 
is found in this: It instructs usin regard 
to what organs we should cultivate 
specially, and how we should do it, 
Just as a strong mind goes to work by 
proper hygiene to improve a weak 
body, so the spirit under a sense of duty 
should cultivate veneration, benevo— 
lence, spirituality, conscientiousness, and 
hope, that they may become active, 
strong, and well developed. Every 
faculty and organ grows strong by cul. 
ture and exercise. This is as true of 
weak religious and moral organs as it is 
of the eye or hand. 

Itis not true that we are under no 
obligation to do that which we have not 
the power to do. Itis by making the 
effort to do, that we get the power. We 
get it in no other way. We only get 
the power to walk by walking, to talk by 
talking, to work by working, and we 
get moral and religious power by dis- 
charging moral and religious duties, 
by reflection, work, conversation, and 
worship. 

In the case of either mental or moral 
idiocy, the development will be imper- 
fect in this life ; but there are not many 
such cases. For all such I think there 
is'a future for growth, culture, and de- 
velopment, when the soul will not be 
hampered by an imperfect brain. Im- 
mortality is a doctrine of Phrenology. 

WM. TUCKER, D. D. 





A GUESS AT THE RIDDLE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HE normal condition of man is 
warfare, and nowhere is the con- 

flict sharper than among the house- 
keepers of the world. I say the world, 
advisedly, for this trouble is not confined 
to any one part of the globe. There was 
a time, it is true, when the evil was less 
widespread; in the South, for instance, 
in the days of slavery, the domestics 
were a component part of the family, 
and having been for generations in the 
same environment with the master and 


mistress, were generally efficient in 
their duties. The complaints in the 
British Isles and on the Continent are 
becoming as loud as our own. It is not 
a great while since their domestic ma- 
chinery was the envy of their sisters in 
the New World. On my first visit to 
London I was struck with the respect 
shown by the working .classes to their 
employers. That is much changed. 
They do things differently in England 
now. Their lamentations are as great as 
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ours, and they appeal to the world at 
large to help them disentangle one of 
the knotty questions of the Nineteenth 
Century—the labor question as applied 
to the household. The Cfdipus who un- 
ravels the riddle of this Sphinx will con- 
fer an inestimable benefit on mankind. 
Although I shall not be the one to make 
this wise monster dash out his brains, I 
may in a measure aid in that direction. 
It is with a wish to portray this aspect 
of the subject as it has impressed one 
who has studied it in many countries, 
under many conditions, that this paper 
is undertaken. 

The problem urgently presses for solu- 
tion. The inefficiency of household 
servers strikes at the roots of domestic 
peace; under it the solidarity of the 
family dissolves and happiness is de- 
stroyed. The condition produced is far- 
reaching in its effects—appalling in its 
reaction. It shakes the social fabric 
from center to circumference, and even 
strikes at life itself. As a class domestic 
servers are the most unstable, being ever 
in a mood of ‘‘divine discontent.” In 
their ignorance of domestic economy the 
mistress begins her uphill work as tutor. 
The rule is that the teacher shall be 
paid, but, in this great exception, the 
employer boards, lodges, remunerates, 
and withal instructs, and for what ?—— 
there is no equivalent. She gives her 
precious moments to long, tedious ef- 
forts, beginning at the a, b, c, of the 
household alphabet; and just as she con- 
gratulates herself that her seed is about 
to produce fruit, the nomad is off for 
** fresh woods and pastures new.” The 
health of our matrons is failing under 
the ceaseless wear and tear of following 
up servants; their own personal duties 
are thus neglected, and, between the 
mental and physical drain, they must 
inevitably become unfit to rear healthy 
offspring. This does not apply to the 
comparatively few wealthy women, 
whose long purses can command the 
small number of skilled hands in this 
department. The science of Sociology 








is too intricate, too gigantic to be con- 
trolled by units. It is an organization 
of forces that swallows the individual. 
The criterion of the value of actions be- 
ing the general effect, I speak for the 
great body of housewives. Human- 
itarianism demands efficient helpers in 
this field. When the fact is borne in 
mind that home life is one of the great 
factors of civilization, and when, in ad- 
dition, it is remembered that the agen- 
cies there leave influences on the subse- 
quent lives of men, the importance of 
requiring the best workers is obvious. 
Our supreme interest as wives, mothers, 
homekeepers, lies in this question. It is 
a matter of necessity that our homes be 
preserved; subversion would entail a 
calamity well-nigh irretrievable. The 
problem of their maintenance is as im- 
portant, is destined to be as significant 
in its effects, as any in political economy, 
The trouble has about reached its acme, 
and we see the catastrophe of demoralized 
and broken households in every commu- 
nity. How, then, can we better assist the 
progress of civilization than by taking 
the living causes of this miserable result, 
and, by placing them under discipline, 
make them an arm of strength to the 
body politic ? Precisely in proportion as 
this class is enlightened, will the friction 
of life be lessened. 

Weare now hrought to the considera- 
tions which it is the purpose of this paper 
to point out. If domestic service is a call- 
ing, preparation must be made for it as 
for other callings. If we get a plumber 
to do a piece of work, we are not com- 
pelled to teach him how to do it; if there 
are repairs for a carpenter, we are not 
obliged to show him how to plane, to 
mortise, or to drivea nail. Yetif we en- 
gage a cook, and she enters our kitchen 
with the loud assurance that she is equal 
to the situation, we find upon trial, nine 
cases out of ten, that her claims are 
fraudulent, and we must either dismiss 
her forthwith, or enter again upon the 
role of teacher. This, I believe, is the 
only body of labor of any importance 
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that is unorganized. It has not even a 
schedule of prices. Its value is not 
gauged either by the quantity or quality 
of its products. A woman, for example, 
takes a place in afamily of seven. She 
is above the average in her work, and is 
paid $3 or $3.50 a week; another, next 
door, perfectly raw, who is receiving 
$2.50, in a family of two, learning the 
price paid to the neighbor’s servant, im- 
mediately demands an increase of wages. 
**But, Bridget,” her mistress replies, 
** you have not half the labor to perform 
nor are you half as skilled as the woman 
next door, who goes through her duties 
without taxing any of the household, 
while I am instructing you daily.” This 
distinction is difficult to get into Bridg- 
et’s head, who, like most of her class, is 
looking for large wages,a good home, and 
little or nothing todo. A lady whom for 
convenience we will call Mrs. Brown 
recently gave me her experience with a 
cook in New York. On the appearance 
of the applicant, Mrs. Brown asked, ‘‘Are 
you experienced in cooking?” ‘‘Oh, 
yes, mum.” ‘‘ What can you cook?” 
**Everything.” ‘‘Can you make clear 
soups?” ‘‘ Yes, mum.” ‘‘ What wages do 
you get?” ‘‘Twenty dollars a month.” 
‘*Very well, for a good cook I am will- 
ing to pay that sum, but I do not 
go near the kitchen; that is your 
province, and you are expected to fill it.” 
Less than a week’s experience proved 
she knew neither how to make 
clear soups properly nor any other 
dishes. Accordingly she was dismissed. 
A few days thereafter, Mrs. Brown, 
making a call on a neighbor, ascertained 
that this same woman had obtained em- 
ployment there, and, when the latter 
lady inquired about her wages, she said 
she had been paid twenty dollars a 
month at her last place, omitting to 
state she was discharged for incompe- 
tency, and also that she never had re- 
ceived but ten dollars a month previously 
to entering Mrs. Brown’s service. Ex- 
amples of this kind might be multiplied 
ad infinitum. 





How many servants know even the 
rudiment of the work they so confi- 
dently undertake? Precision is requisite 
in so simple a performance as broiling a 
steak, boiling an egg, or brewing a cup of 
coffee. Yet half who undertake these 
simple tasks know not the difference be- 
tween an infusion and a decoction, still 
less the different results from meat 
broiled properly, retaining its juices and 
nutritive qualities, and that improperly 
done. leaving, in place of food fit for 
men, a mass of toughened fiber that 
would try the digestive organs of an 
ostrich, The gastronomic value of 
properly cooked food is too vast a sub- 
ject to attempt in this paper, and its 
power for good or evil more extensive 
than at first blush appears. Dr. Gill, in 
his work on indigestion, mentions a 
family, all of whom were attacked with 
diarrhcea and vomiting, and the cause 
was traced to the filthy condition of the 
cooking utensils, which were thoroughly 
cleansed and in due course the family 
regained strength, though one of them 
had a narrow escape from death. Thus 
it will be seen the kitchen is an im- 
mense agent in promoting the health, 
and consequently the happiness of the 
household. I may say it is the founda- 
tion stone of the hygienic structure. But 
of vast importance too, is sanitary knowl- 
edge in all departments of the house. 
The power of air and sunlight upon all 
life should be known. I venture the 
opinion that there are few mistresses 
who have not experienced the trial of 
finding the apartments occupied by their 
maids mephitic with odors from want of 
proper ventilation. In -the colder 
months this prepares a nidus for all 
kinds of diseases. It is an established 
fact that such conditions produce more 
deaths than either bad water or bad food. 
Yet with what persistence are resisted 
all efforts to enforce the practice of 
opening windows to let sunlight and air 
search the chambers at least for a while 
every day. 

The benighted condition of labor in 
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the domestic department is so dense and 
widespread that private instruction from 
mistress to maid will not meet the exe- 
gencies. The mistress may be au fait 
in all relating to sanitary science, but 
she will find it no idle task to instill even 
the rudimentary principles in the heads 
of her maids. In the first place she has 
neither the time nor the conditions for 
its accomplishment ; and in the next, by 
some strange fatuity, servants will not 
receive instruction gracefully from their 
mistresses. Not that there is cerebral in- 
capacity; the trouble seems to be rather 
in the moral than the intellectual 
faculties. Being of the same sex, and 
in a certain manner brought into inti- 
mate contact with the mistress, the girl 
resents the exercise of authority; hence, 
orders are neglected, and duties left 
undischarged. This feeling is the 
explanation of the preference that 
women seeking employment give 
to shop and factory over household 
work. They can not bear female gov- 
ernment, though experience shows how 
far better they fare under it, generally. 
Take a few facts from a lady writer who 
inquired into the state of the shop girls 
in a large city the other day. Their pay 
averaged from $3 to $5 per week, and 
after deducting board, washing, car-fare, 
and fines, there was scarcely enough left 
in the year’s saiary to clothe them. Com- 
pare this with the house girl’s condition. 
Her board, loiging, lights, fuel are free; 
besides—if she prove worthy—she has 
many presents of clothing, so that she 
need take from her wages only a small 
sum for clothing. She may thus every 
year (if she be prudent and economical) 
lay up a snug sum for the rainy day 
that, if life lasts, comes to the majority. 
Another advantage to the houseworker 
is that, if by faithful service she gains 
the attachment of the family, and is 
taken ill, she is saved the anxiety of the 
shop woman, whose wages are stopped, 
and when they are gone she is likely to 
be turned out of her lodging house. The 
houseworker’s wages may be intermitted, 





while some one supplies her place for the 
time, but the wages already earned are 
not absorbed in board. The relief from 
solicitude on this account hastens her re- 
covery, and she is earlier able to return 
to active life. 

I have adverted to equality; in per- 
verting this conception lies the trouble: 
all have equal rights before the law, but 
not equal faculties or equal conditions. 
Equality in the absolute sense exists no- 
where: It is perversion here that causes 
over sensitiveness regarding class-names. 
Why a’shop girl should feel her dignity 
insulted by being called a saleswoman 
surpasses understanding. The good old 
Saxon word woman is tabooed as though 
some uncanny meaning attached to it. 
How ridiculously this is carried to ex- 
tremes. If applied in one instance why 
not in all? Consistently we should say 
salesgentleman, coachgentleman, ash- 
gentleman, and so throughout the list. 
This has reached sucha pitch of absurd- 
ity that wesee such advertisements as 
this: ‘‘Lapy wishes a place as first- 
class cook in private family or general 
housework. 1632 Sansom street.” (Phil- 
adelphia paper.) I conclude this matter 
with an example from personal expe- 
rience. A note was recently handed me 
from 4 laundress applying for my wash- 
ing. It runs: “Your washlady, you had 
for so long, recommends you to me. 1 
want your washing, I am the lady that 
lives near the depot. You can come and 
see me. Iam the lady that washes for 
Mrs.P. and Mrs.S8.” The original orthog- 
raphy is not reproduced. It is so illiter- 
ate as to be difficult to understand with- 
out several readings and some study. 

The great mistake arises from the light 
in which labor is viewed by the masses. 
It is not ignoble; contrariwise, it dignifies 
life, and is a God-given blessing. I do 
not mean the work that over-burdens, 
but that steady, faithful employment 
which ennobles a man and makes him 
feel that honest work can never degrade. 

ALICE D. SHIPMAN. 
(Conclusion next month.) 
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THE COURT OF CONSCIENCE. 


HERE is nothing right. All day 

and every day Conscience, the in- 
exorable judge, sits upon the bench, 
silent and solemn, but with reproach 
written in every lineament of his stern 
countenance, while poor Ego, the pris- 
oner at the bar, listens with -vain hope 
to the eloquent pleadings of those born 
lawyers, the propensities; they seem to 
have certain arguments which they con- 
sider conclusive, but which rarely serve 
to satisfy the judge. “It is natural,” 
they plead; ‘‘the prisoner can rot help 
it, he is so constituted.” But the doubt- 
ful, half contemptuous expression with 
which the arguments are received by the 
supreme Official, give little encourage- 
ment to the poor culprit, and he turns 
with more confidence to the superior 
members of the bar. Self-esteem rises 
with such dignity and composure that 
hope revives, and the judge is well-nigh 
disarmed. There is something in the 
speech of this highly cultured and pro- 
gressive attorney that demands attention, 
and all, including the judge, listen re- 
spectfully to his able and eloquent de- 
fense. Still, Conscience is not satisfied; 
even if he excuses this particular fault 
there are other deeds, which this Ego 
has done, that must be explained. ‘‘But,” 
cries Benevolence, who has a theory that 
virtue expands and vice contracts, and 
that one kind act is able to cover a mul- 
titude of faults, ‘‘ look at the good deeds 
he has done! let me spread them out 
before you,” and as with fluent speech 
and earnest gesture he brings forward 
every kind act and generous deed, the 
heart of Ego glows with pleasure and 
self-gratulation, but Conscience cries 
imperiously, ‘‘ Away with the deeds, let 
me look at the motives,” and while he 
adjusts his glasses as a prelude to close 
inspection, Approbativeness sits uneasily, 
knowing how large a share he has had 
in the performance of those noble deeds. 
Secretiveness and Caution blush guiltily, 
remembering how they have helped to 


conceal, even from the prisoner himself, 
those very motives which the judge is 
now examining with such scrutiny. 
How mercilessly he probes into the very 
heari of every noble deed, searching for 
some atom of self which he is sure to 
find. At length the examinations are 
over and the jury retires to delib- 
erate. 

“Tl tell you what I think,” says 
Comparison: “‘ considering his surround- 
ings he is no worse than others; look at 
his neighbors and fellow-workers, are 
their motives all good and pure? Do 
they never do anything wrong, or weak, 
or foolish? Now place him beside the 
best of his neighbors and you'll see he is 
quite as good. And I think you will 
agree with me, that it is not fair to pun- 
ish one man, when others who have 
done the same thing, go free.” 

‘““That argument wouldn’t count for 
much with the judge,” says Veneration. 
**You know he says we have nothing 
todo with the mistakes and foibles of 
other courts; it is our duty simply to en- 
force our own laws.” 

‘When it comes to that,” cries De- 
structiveness, ‘‘ I’m for it. What's the use 
having laws if you don’t enforce them ?” 

‘* Yes, if the laws are reasonable,” says 
Causality, ‘“‘but we must not decide 
hastily; let us go to the root of the mat- 
ter and see why these deeds were com- 
mitted.” 

‘“What’s the use of all that?” says 
Firmness, ‘‘my mind is made up and 
nothing can change it. Right is right 
and wrong is wrong, no matter what 
the causes are,” , 

“*Let us leave it all to the future,” says 
Spirituality; ‘‘if he deserves punishment 
he will receive it in the next world.” 

“*T don’t believe in that,” says Com- 
bativeness. ‘‘If he deserves punish- 
ment he ought to receive it now, and we 
are the ones to decide.” 

** Well, hold on,” says Caution, “we 
want to be sure we're right. This is a 
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weighty matter and we should be very 
careful in making a decision.” 

**I think —” says Continuity, but the 
other members of the jury, knowing 
that if he once gets started he will talk 
all night, immediately decide the case 
and return a verdict of guilty, which is 
quite satisfactory to the judge. He 
agrees with the jury and sentences the 
prisoner to one hour of mental torture, 
at the end of which time, he will prob- 
ably be brought again before the bar 
for some other sin which he commitied. 

Poor Ego! let him go where he will, 
do what he may; let him strive ever so 
hard, there is sure to be something 
wrong, or weak, or selfish in what he 
does, and there is no escaping the vigi- 
lance of the Court of Conscience. 

It would seem that he might in time 
gain wisdom from experience, and cease 
to commit these sins for which he is 
daily tried; but alas, he is urged on by 
his lawyers who assure him that he is 
right, and promise to defend him. They 


keep their promise but fail to convince 


the judge because he can not be moved 
by the persuasions of Benevolence, 
blinded by the veil of Secretiveness, 
overruled by the dignity and power of 
Self-esteem, influenced by the logic of 
Comparisou and Causality, or softened 
by the pleadings of Affection. Stern 
and relentless he sits, the one judge who 
can not be bribed, persuaded, or biased. 
He cares nothing for the decisions of 
other courts; he has one prisoner to try, 
and before him he sits in judgment, 
until the unhappy Ego is almost ready 
to plead that he might be born again, 
and this time without a conscience. 

But alas, for him, if his prayer is 
answered, for without a conscience in 
the court room of the soul, what war 
there would be among the faculties! 
what anarchy! what confusion ! 

Thus it is that the wise Ego patiently 
submits to the present existence of things. 
Considering it saier to ‘‘bear these ills 
we have, than fly to others that we know 
not of.” 

A. M, COSTELLO. 





MY QUILT. 


A SATURDAY EVENING’S REVERIE. 


HEN I was a little girl eight years 

old, getting well of measles, grand- 
ma gave me four squares and lots of 
scraps with which to begin my quilt. 
This simple little gift afforded me ten 
times more pleasure than all the goodies 
and toys she had ever lavished upon me. 
My .cute little thimble was soon used 
with dexterity, and before three months 
had passed my quilt was ready for the 
lining. At this ‘stage it was laid away in 
the cedar chest, and never taken out 
until I was a grown up young lady. 
Then I added a row of squares made of 
new pieces, and finished it off. As I 
expect to carry it with me to the Agri- 
cultural Fair, fifty years from now, I 
have determined to take good care of it; 
and as I shall be quite an old lady then, 
and will not waste time in writing out 


any recollections connected with my 
first sewing, I propose to do so now 
while waiting for the mail. 

In my fancy’s eye, which is critically 
intuitive, and singularly prophetic, I see 
myself walking into the department for 
needlework and curiosities. My step is 
quite elastic, and I am as straight as a 
dart. Ear-trumpet? No indeed. Cane ? 
Not any, I thank you. Spectacles? Take 
them away! And my keart has kept 
bright all along, for I have resolutely 
forgotten all sad experiences, and en- 
deavored to keep fresh all the faith and 
love and joy of life. As I pass on in, I 
mneet a groupof pretty children with 
new-fashioned playthings that I don’t 
know the names of. One says to another: 
‘**That old lady is as old as the hills. 
What does she come to the fair for?” 
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And another remarks: ‘‘ Old bonnet is 
a regular chestnut !” 

‘* But see,” exclaims another, ‘she 
has a nice face, and looks like the kind 
to tell fairy stories.” 

‘“‘T’ll jus’ bet she’d give a fellow all 
the ginger cake he wants, and meserbs 
for supper too,” says alittle jolly boy who 
possesses 2. full development in the region 
of Alimentiveness (I will here observe 
that before fifty years shall have passed, 
the science of Phrenology shall be more 
universally understood, and consequent- 
ly of great practical use, enabling us to 
read heads and faces as readily as written 
music or language). A little further on 
I meet a brown-eyed boy and his sweet- 
heart, the grandchildren of my girlhood 
friends. They think I’m so old that it 
never occurs to me to imagine they are 
lovers! Bless their dear young hearts, 
I'm reading them thro’ and thro’ ‘like a 
book. The shy glances, the delicious 
confusion, the beautiful foolish remarks! 
And they think I haven’t guessed! I 
pass on further, and whisper a prayer to 
God above to bless these fair-faced chil- 
dren, and give the happy lovers grace to 
deal fairly and lovingly with each other. 

Violets will forget to pop up, and 
roses shall cease to unfold their frag- 
rance, and the moon forget her way in 
the firmament when I, as long as I live, 
shall forget the lovely past, or cease to 
pray for a blessing on happy youth. 

By and by my quilt is hung up, and 
fond memory throws the light of other 
days around me while I look up at it. 
Many of my friends have passed into the 
spirit life, and as I stand there I give all 
my thoughts to those who have gone on 
before. What is it to be free from this 
earthly form, these earthly cares, and 
earthly fetters and walls? What is it to 
be beyond this beautiful world, out into 
the bright space that divides the stars ? 
What is it to enjoy the unbounded privi- 
leges for gaining knowledge,and helping 
and comforting those yet in the body? 
Truly I shall know, and oh, how I long 
to know! If human love can sympath- 


ize with the suffering and broken-leart- 
ed, how much more they, who have 
been released from the cares of this pres- 
ent existence. If human hearts, so 
prone to doubting, can respond so gladly 
to the love of God, how much more can 
the angels and spirits of light! Often 
when sitting alone with folded hands, by 
the fire on the hearth, I am conscious of 
the presence of many who were called to 


their long home years ago, who care for 


me yet, and who surround me, imparting 
blessed thoughts and sweet assurances to 
my poor old heart. 

Presently a dear little relative comes 
with her friends to hear the story df the 
quilt. 

‘*You see this pink chintz, dear ? Well, 
little sister and I had dresses alike of that 
when we were four and five years old ; 
they were made with short sleeves and 
low necks. This dotted red-and-white 
grandfather gave us; isn’t it sweet? We 
wore white ruffled aprons with these 
red dresses. This purple is a piece of my 
dear grandmother’s mourning dress. She 
wore that the day I was five years old; 
I remember it well, for I threw some 
apple cores in the fire place. “Twas the 
last time I ever did such athing, I can 
never forget her rebuke, for it is the 
only one she ever gave me. (Grandmas 
are so good, you know.) She said, ‘Oh, 
fie, daughter! let the turkeys have the 
rinds and cores,’ and I had to take the 
cores out of the ashes with the tongs, 
wrap them in a paper, and carry them 
out to the kitchen yard. Don’t you 
think this striped percale is neat? That 
was mother’s, and new when my oldest 
brother was a baby; and how young 
and girlish she was then! I seem to see 
her now, and father was only a boy. He 
would have her make him a summer 
necktie like it. My dearie, it seems but 
yesterday. In this newer row of squares 
is a piece of Polly’s dress that she wore 
at a Christmas ball, where we were all 
attired in calico. She is old Mrs. Per- 
kins, you know her. Could she dance? 
Well, I should say so ; she outshone all 
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the girls that night. I said to her on the 
‘stairway, ‘Polly, do you intend to say 
yes to either of these beaux on hand 
just now?’ She answered lightly, ‘My 
stars, Patsy, no! But it would be acome 
down, I couldn’t abide to miss having 
them all ask me—no sense in refusing a 
man before he pops the question.’ She 
married well, too, and has led a useful 
life. Polly was a gentle girl, and a good 
one for all her coquettish ways; and she 
has deserved every blessing that has 
crowned her life. 

“This pink gingham was sister's, worn 
at the same calico ball. It contrasted 
well with her black glossy hair; she was 
just as fond of gayety as Polly. What 
friends they have always been. Did my 
sister get married ? Why certainly. Be- 
foreI did. I’m talking about your great 
aunt, old Aunt Nancy Lumpkins. What 
times Polly and Nancy had when they 
were girls! What dozens of beaux, and 
what jolly fun! This pale blue is what 
I wore the same night. It looked very 
sweet I was told, and was made more 
becoming by my having a broad, cherry, 
watered ribbon-sash round my waist. 
Now look at this with blue and red 
roses; how quaint, you say; it is only 
calico, but it was 15 cents a yard in those 
days. "T'was our little brother’s sunbon- 
net when he was one year old, and all 
my brothers had long-sleeved aprons of 
this checked blue and white. This 
diagonal plaid was a summer calico 
worn by a golden-haired girl of eighteen, 
Maria Tompkins. Notwithstanding her 
innocent soft looks, she had an eye to 
the main chance, and soon captured 
wealth ; but alds ! with the gold sie had 
to take decrepitude and age. Love was 
laid at her feet, but with cruel gilded 
words she turned from him; turned 
traitor to her heart's happiness, and gave 
a death stab to her life’s completeness. 
She was rich, but destitute, and restless 
and discontented. She roved with her 
husband from continent to continent, 
with her heart unsatisfied because de- 
void of love. She and the beautiful 


young man who loved her, and her 
aged husband, all died long, long ago. 
Ah me! poor Minnie! "Tis a sad, sad 
thing, my children, to cast aside the 
golden grains of love, the very food of 
the heart, and choose the fruitless chaff 
of earthly luxury. 

‘*This isa goods that used to be very 
fashionable when we were young. We 
called it ‘Sateen.’ I had this brown 
the summer I learned to swim. Could 
your grandmother swim? you ask. In- 
deed she could. I wonder what ever be- 
came of the handsome doctor who taught 
us. He was a professor at the Univer- 
sity, a microscopist, and his talk was all 
of infusoria, and bacteria, and para- 
sites, and doubled-barreled kolpode, 
and various animacule.” 

“‘Oh, how charming!” says a little 
high school girl (for by that time people 
shall have grown to be very familiar 
with these interesting subjects), ‘‘ There 
were lots of medical doctors when you 
were young, were’nt there m’am ?”’ she 
continues. 

**Oh, thousands and thousands. 

** You want to know about that soft 
gray? Ah yes, it was made with sleeves 
as tight as the very skin. I remember I 
used to wear it when I sat in my grand- 
father’s room and talked with him the 
last few weeks of his life here. Like 
Moses he had never used tobacco, and 
like Moses his eye was not dimmed nor 
his natural force abated at an extreme 
old age. He was a grand man, stately 
and august, and an humble Christian. 
Day by day he waited to be taken to the 
spirit world, and there was nothing 
about his death to cause grief ; it was so 
plainly the glorious liberation of a puri- 
fied spirit, and it was something wonder- 
fully sweet to meditate upon. It seemed 
to be a communication with Heaven and 
Eternity to see him tranquilly pass 
away. 

“* Yes, that green and black is antique 
looking. I recollect I wore the dress 
like it when I had to say ‘No’ to a gay 
young man. When he walked out of 
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the room I declare he looked a foot 
taller, he was somad. The next time I 
saw him he was a city dude, and he who 
talked once as if he would risk his sweet 
young life for me, said so impudently, 
*Why, how d’ye do, Miss Patsy. Not 
married yet! Chances will be getting 
slim and few as you push up to thirty.’” 

“‘One good chance in a lifetime is as 
much as most of us need, said I ; and he 
shut up. 

‘* Whose was this garnet? My. young- 
est sister's church dress was of that. 
What church did we attend? We were 
all strict Episcopalians, but (I add 
apologetically) the dawning of this cen- 
tury, my dear, was characterized by ever 
increasing broad views, great convic- 
tions, and vast human kindness, and we 
see clearly that religion, in a denomina- 
tional sense, is wholly of man’s inven- 
tion, and now we know all truth to be 
inspiration, and believe that the light 
and love of God encircles all his chil- 
dren. This makes us feel ashamed that 
our narrow-minded forefathers took 
upon themselves to deny everlasting 
happiness to Jews, Quakers, and others. 

‘*The human mind is rising, my dears, 
and expanding as it rises. Great are the 
changes I have witnessed, and greater 
are yet tocome. Great intellectual and 
spiritual victories have been won.” 

“That is true,” says the thoughtful 
high-school girl. ‘‘Did you ever see 
any of the pioneers in the Woman's 
cause, m’am ?” 

“To be sure Ihave! I heard Miss 
Anthony address thousands in the year 
1885, and also heard Mrs. Livermore 
and Mrs. Z. G. Wallace ; yes, my child, 
and shook hands with them and a great 
many other celebrities. I can never 
forget one of them, nor their subtle wit 
and thrilling words. Falsehood and 
ignorance fled before their winged shafts 
of Truth, and we enjoy the results of 
their triumph. 

‘*In looking into the little children’s 
faces, I trace the likeness to my old 
friends, and know that this one sings 


and loves harmony, because he is the 
image of his grandfather, with whom 1 
used to sing duets over fifty years ago; 
and this one loves everything tasty and 
beautiful, so much like her Grandma 
Sarah over again. And_see all those 
daring blue eyes, don’t I know them 
well. Come here, little boy (quick to see 
a joke, I'll be bound). Did I know your 
grandpa, honey? Well, I should think 
so. Ask him who taught him how to 
waltz. A regularly nice fellow he was, 
brave and bonnie, a smart rider, and 
fond of his fox chase, and of his dogs 
and horses. Are you as full of jokes as 
grandpa was fifty years ago? And who 
wouldn’t know this brown eyed chap 
was related to Stephen! He has the 
same fun-loving spirit, and by and by he 
will sing tenor dolcemente.’ 

The children run ahead of me as I 
turn to go. Some of their faces I shall 
never see again here, but I will meet 
them on the other side. Soon I shall be 
there, for the steps I have to go are few. 
I see my journey’s end. Do I fear? 
Can I fear or falter? No, no, my heart 
is as light as a lark’s. Is it not my 
Father who has promised? I rejoice 
that the time is near at hand, and as I 
go step by step nearer the gates of the 
Beautiful City, I get so glad I can 
scarcely wait. What if sorrow has bow 
ed my head? My eyes are dimmed only 
with the tears of gratitude and love, and 
my heart sings of praise and glory. 

‘‘Come, pet,” I call to a dear little rel- 
ative, ‘‘please run and tell your grandpa 
that grandma is ready to go with him to 
look at the poultry; after that he and I 
must return home ; it is not prudent for 
two old people like us to stay out late.” 

‘*Here’s the mail, Patty. One letter for 
you!” ‘Of course there is,” I think to 
myself, as that’s what I have been wait- 
ing for. ‘‘ Thank you,” I say aloud, and 
take my letter to skip off to my room to 
read a precious message from his fond 
heart to mine. Don’t I love that dear, 
beautiful handwriting? Good-night all. 

2 PATTY SPARKLE. 
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SCIENCE, LABOR, UNITY, CONCILIATION. 
(The speech I made (in my mind) at the Socialists’ indignation meeting. ) 


Fellow Citizens of the World : 
GREAT labor crisis is upon us. The 
whole world is involved. From 
a terrible revolution but one thing can 
save us-Truth, and Science is its prophet. 
If Science is worthy to be the prophet of 
that which stands above all other things 
(as,-I am sure you will agree with me, 
Truth does), should it not also be your 
prophet? And, with such a prophet, would 
you need at all that other prophet ? With 
such a leader, counsellor and teacher— 
in a word, with such a god need you 
hanker after any false gods? Idolators 
I know youare not. Aye, if Scienceis 
worthy to be the prophet and servant of 
so worthy a master as Truth, let us 
together rejoice, in humiliation, and at 
the same time with pride and exaltation, 
in accepting her as our true prophet and 
real Moses to lead us out of this wilder- 
ness of woe, of carnage and of strife. 
For, be assured, my brethren—indeed, 
you know, that as Science advances 
diversity of opinion dies away, and unity 
of knowledge takes its place. Mark 
these two differences; opinion and 
knowledge, and diversity and unity, for 
in these differences lie both the difficulty 
and the remedy. To produce this unity 
of knowledge for the whole race of man 
is the magnificent destiny of Science, 
and the humblest cultivator of such 
knowledge and promoter of such unity 
is, like the coral insect, helping to rear 
an edifice which, emerging from out of 
this vexed ocean of conflicting opinion, 
Shall be first stable and secure, and at 
last shall be covered with verdure, 
flowers and fruit, and bloom beautiful in 
the face of heaven. 

Yes, Truth will give us unity of 
thought and purpose which we must 
have, as there is but one Truth. Then we 
will be able to accomplish the great work 
which is demanded and which must 
be achieved first, viz., the opganiza- 
tion of labor—the scientific organiza- 


tion of labor. This must be the basis of a 
larger and true social organization. ‘‘Ye 
shall know the Truth and ‘the Truth 
will make you free,” saith Christ. Let 
us first seek to know the Truth and then 
act it, and then we will be preachers of 
righteousness and true priests—priests of 
Truth and not of barren dogmas or 
superstition. Let us help Science and 
Labor to join hands, hearts and hands, 
as in a marriage, which shall know no 
divorce forever. And Science will help 
Labor to bring forth a thousand fold ; 
to ‘‘ find favor in our sight and honor in 
the land,” and to hasten the time when 
every valiey shall be exalted and every 
mountain and hill shall be made low, 
and the crooked shall be made straight 
and the rough places plain—and when 
she will ‘‘ beat our swords into plough- 
shares and our spears into pruning 
hooks,” and make the ‘‘nations to know 
war no more forever,” and make the 
‘* wilderness and solitary places glad, 
and the desert rejoice and blossom as 
the rose.” 

But now tocloser quarters. You and 
your treacherous friends are both wrong. 
Your state socialism isone extreme and 
their egoistic individualism is the other 
extreme from the golden mean where 
the Truth lies. Yet individualism 
and socialism are both true, not to 
the exclusion but inclusion of each other, 
that is when combined in due and proper 
balance. They are both necessary fac- 
tors in the equation of life, and are so 
because human nature is both individual 
and social, egoistic and altruistic. 

They (your friends) say that it 1s 
“childish” on your part to expect 
to carry your theory of the State 
ownership of all the means of produc- 
tion into practice. And I agree with 
them, and add that it is not at all neces- 
sary to do soin order to gain your object 
(with which I agree) of substituting for 
the present competitive cut-throat and 
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wage system, a co-Operative and more 
fraternal and helpful one, and thereby 
to eliminate the profit-making fiend, 
which is the veritable Mephistopheles 
of the industrial world. 

‘State Socialism ” would violate or 
bar the liberty of individual initiation 
and voluntary co-operation in industrial 
enterprise. It would, in too great a de- 

gree, take away the incentive to individ- 
ual effort and ambition, and conflict un- 
duly with individual freedom generally. 
It would be tyranny to the minority— 
should there be a minority. And would 
not a minority, at times at least, be inev- 
itable? The excuse for this state owner- 
ship is to get rid of the profit fiend. It 
can be got rid of withoutit. How, Ican 
not wait to tell you now. 

But if your expectations are ‘‘ child- 
ish,” theirs are babyish. If yours are 
‘*too fresh,” theirs are more than pro- 
portionately too stale. More than a 
century ago and before the French rev- 
olution, the landlords in Europe—never 
here—were the oppressors of the people. 
To-day the manufacturing and merchant 
prince, the railroad king, the money 
monger, and the stock jobber and spec- 
ulator have taken their place. And 
Mammon, all along this line, is infinitely 
more the oppressor than before, than ever 
before. And yet these pin-feather econo- 
mists (your friends), these unsophisticated 
youths, these innocents, say they expect 
a land tax would remedy all the gigantic 
evils, abolish poverty and bring in a 
reign of justice, ‘“‘ peace and good will 
to men.” Itisindeed too ‘‘childish” for 
seriouscomment. And yet Iam tempted 
to add this other thought : that any mere 
tyro in economics knows that a tax on 
any means of production is paid ulti- 
mately by the consumer. 

Hundreds and thousands of the most 
capable young men in this country are 
annually leaving farming, declining to 
accept farms as gifts and become land- 
lords, but choosing nothing and other 
chances rather than to live the life of a 
farmer and landlord. 


My father offered me a hundred-acre 
farm and a setting out on it if I would 
remain a farmer; but I chose rather 
nothing and my chances in more invit- 
ing fields. And my friends don’t think 
that I may know nothing about labor and 
the differences in occupation. I have been 
an employer and employe im all three 
branches of industry—the agricultural, 
manufacturing and mercantile. Before 
of age I took the place and did the work 
of two men (ordinary hands) in the har- 
vest field. Atseventeen I took the place 
of a man in working a team and plough, 
and was by my father pronounced a good 
ploughman. But while my horses were 
taking i: their hay and oats for two hours 
at noon, I was taking in, besides my din- 
ner, Greek philosophy and the life of 
Socrates. And ever since then Socrates 
has been my literary love, so to speak, 
and to me the consistent and moral hero, 
par excellence, of theages. Ethics was 
his forte, and ethics is what I love most, 
but economics I have made my forte 
because it is the more immediately con- 
cerned with this great and pressing labor 
question, and it is what the world is now 
ready to understand and to apply. 
Ethics will follow it. This is their nat- 
ural and, therefore, inevitable order— 
I mean as sciences. The one teaches 
wisdom, the other justice. And we 
must know how to be or todo good 
before we can be or do good. Though 
it may not be out of place even now tosay 
to those whom it may concern, ‘‘Ye who 
profess to be more than just, even char- 
itable, prepare to be just.’”” Now, as to 
money, and the importance of its reform, 
you are both equally delinquent and 
oblivious. I don’t refer to your respec- 
tive platforms, for these, as platforms 
usually are, are set or spread to catch 
votes as the sails of a ship to catch the 
wind. ButI refer to whatis known tobe 
the original and real doctrine of each of 
you. Your friends’ platform shows . 
more tact, if not more appreciation, on 
this point than yours does. This money 
question and its reform, I am bold to 
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affirm, is the most important, the most 
pressing, and, at the same time, the most 
practicable and easily effected of all the 
questions involved in this great industrial 
reform. Besides, being absolutely, in its 
essence, of social origin, and, therefore, 
entirely socialistic, how or why you 
socialists have overlooked the question 
and have failed to take advantage of this 
characteristic of it is to me unaccount- 
able and astounding. 

As for the success, in any large way, 
of either of you, that is impossible 
without the aid of the farmers, and they 
are opposed, and will remain so, to both 
the land tax of your friends and the 
state ownership of the meansof produc- 
tion of yourselves. I know whereof I 
speak. I ama Granger and have been 
with the farmers in their national asso- 
ciations and conventions and know 
them well. Indeed both the Grangers 
and the Knights of Labor are in advance 
of both you and your friends in real 
practical measures of reform. But why 
so concerned about what these people 
did at Syracuse? They are not the 


Labor Party of the United States. They 
are only the ‘‘ New York clique,” or the 
“swell head” party of New York, if 
you will pardon this much slang. The 
real Labor party, it seems to me, is the 
Union Labor party, who held a National 
Convention at Cincinnati last February 
and issued a good platform, and author- 
ized and invited State organization under 
it, which has been going on ever since. 
Why don’t you join in with this party ? 

A word and I am done. You seem 
too arrogant, too arbitrary and too little 
docile for your own interests. There 
seems an air of clanishness about you. 
You make speeches in German when 
there seems no occasion for it, and bore 
those who do not understand you. You 
do not seem to regard or to comply, or 
to desire to do so, with the circumstances 
of the country, or to appreciate the 
national character of the American peo- 
ple. For your honesty and courage you 
deserve great praise and a rich reward. 
Let us all unite under this motto, ‘‘In 
truth we trust.” 

VOX SCIENTIA. 





SOME OBSERVATIONS BY A WOMAN IN PUBLIC LIFE.—No. 2. 


IRST, I wish to tell my young pro- 
fessional friend something more 

about dress, which I think will be found 
of interest to all ladies. We will begin 
with the outfit for travel, and in relation 
to it consider especially how to be com- 
fortable at least expense ; how tocare for 
your health and preserve your beauty. 
You will travel nearly every day—called 
by the profession ‘‘ one night stands.” In 
the Northern States you will need ad- 
justable clothing to suit the constantly 
changing weather— i.e. things to put 
on and off at will. Ispeak now of 
everyday or private clothing, and not of 
stage apparel. The essential idea at all 
seasons should be warmth and lightness. 
- Unusual or heavy garments are not 
profitable, but such as are light, strong, 
and warm are so. The best material is 
of pure soft wool. Woolen suits, thin 


for summer and thick for winter, 
should always be worn next the skin, 
not the cotton and gauze things usually 
sold for woolen under-wear, but those 
that are really ef wool, otherwise you 
had better buy soft flannel, shrink it, 
and then. cut close-fitting combination 
garments, and make them yourself ; red 
flannel for every day, if you choose, and 
white for the platform. You will often 
go from a very hot dressing room to a 
cold stage, or the reverse; from cold 
carriages or omnibusses to hot cars and 
hotels, in all cases exposing your health 
and voice. So I pray you heed this part 
of my advice. 

Combination suits of fine knit goods 
can be bought in any large city, and are 
not very expensive. The advantage of 
this style of undergarment is first, that 
it is suspended from the shoulders ; sec- 
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ondly, being close fitting, it gives a 
smooth, well-rounded figure for, your 
nice-fitting dresses. For travel, the 
flannel should go well into the tops of 
your boots ; for the stage, if the ankles 
are likely to be exposed, they may be 
worn tothe hoseonly. Next comes the 
corset or its better self, the health waist, 
with shoulder straps; and here allow 
me to remind you that the famous act- 
ress, Rachel Felix, never wore a corset, 
and neither have I, in all my persona- 
tions of celebrities, subjected myself to 
corsets or close waists. The strength 
and sustaining power, which has carried 
me through two thousand engagements, 
dressing five times an evening for more 
than twelve hundred of these evenings, 
I attribute to the fact, that my garments 
have been uniformly suspended from 
the shoulders, and loose enough to ad- 
mit of the full and natural action of the 
vital organs. It is true some ladies re- 
quire support and shaping, on account 
of superabundance of adipose tissue. 
Let such persons adopt corded waists 
with shoulder straps, or Ball’s elastic 
corset, and fasten their skirts to this 
waist or corset. The hose should also 
be suspended after the fashion adopted 
for children. Next comes another com- 
bination garment, the corset cover and 
skirt in one piece; then a Princess skirt, 
with or without trimming, 7. e., a sleeve- 
less waist and skirt, woolen for winter, 
canton flannel for spring and fall, and 
cotton for summer. The latter length- 
ened are very cool and comfortable in 
hot weather, under muslin dresses. The 
trimmings should be soft and light on 
all undergarments, if you desire the 
outer covering to appear smooth and 
well rounded. Heavy tucks, embroider- 
ies, and starched ruffles stick out in 
clumps and humps, besides feeling very 
uncomfortable. I should prefer no 
trimming. For traveling dresses, se- 
lect gentlemen’s summer goods, all 
wool with a surface that will shed the 
dust. Flannel and bunting and all 


open goods are simply pepper boxes. 


Men's goods, or tailor goods, of firm 
texture and light weight are the best, 
and although expensive to start with, 
most economical at the last, as they will 
sponge and brush and clean well, and 
resist sun, dew, fog, rain, and mud, and 
all other ills of cheaper goods. Place 
the weight of your clothing ‘upon the 
shoulders; it willsave much strength that 
you need in your profession. All voice 
action begins in the abdomen, and there- 
fore the loins and waist should not be 
crushed with bands or dragged by 
weights. - If you wear skirts and jackets, 
hang the skirts by suspenders or button 
them to the jacket. ; 

Avoid the extremely high or Freuch 
heel shoes, except when required for a 
short space of time in some impersona- 
tions. The most durable hose are of 
a good quality of unbleached balbrigan 
or lisle thread. If you have to change 
to silk or lisle for evening and wear 
slippers, you had better not wear wool 
hose at all, but in case of a cold platform 
or cold weather, wear both silk and. 
lisle at the same time, the one over the 
other according to the color required. 

How about chamois waists? I am of 
opinion that they are too close. The 
clothing must have ventilation. The air 
penetrates wool goods, but not chamois. 
And do not have made to order any un- 
usual thing, as wool boots to the knee, 
or double lining in a dress, for then you 
take cold whenever you change to ordi- 
nary dress. You will aiwaysneed a warm 
extra wrap to put on whenever you step 
from the warm cars, or while sitting 
where there is no heat--a circular cloak or 
coat for winter, a soft shawl or wool wrap 
for summer; and do not wear these 
wraps all the time, as then you suffer 
from exposure almost as if you had 
none. In winter you should have a 
hood, mittens, leggings, and overshoes 
for long, omnibus or sleigh rides. When 
the wind is piercing or a storm is on 
you will be most thankful that you had. 
them at hand. 


HELEN POTTER. 
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MEDICAL SCIENCE IMPERFECT IN RESULTS. 


HE healing art has claimed tribute 
from the thoughts and studies of 
man ever since the human race has 
existed in numbers sufficient to form 
communities, and while yet, all knowl- 
edge remained a crude unformulated 
mass. As physical decay and its attend- 
ant ills assailed the expatriated sons of 
Adam, the question soon arose how best 
to mitigate and reduce these inevitable 
ills. To meet and overcome the mys- 
terious powers of pain and disease, were, 
perhaps, the first problems given man to 
solve. The tree of knowledge has borne 
problematical fruit through the ages. 
Remedies to assuage pain and to heal 
wounds were sought out long before the 
pen of the scientist had touched the heal- 
ing art. 

By slow degrees and uncertain ways, 
the mysteries of our physical being were 
studied, and submitted to the curative 
powers of the “‘herb of the field.” Yet 
with all the study involved in the un- 
known, there follows great uncertainty 
in the results of the practice of medicine. 
The approach of disease may be so 
subtle as to be entirely unsuspected. 
Symptoms may produce no looked for 
results, and diagnoses often utterly fail 
to reach the truth. The physician labors 
in the realm of doubt, conjecture, and 
uncertainty, each occult phase of disease 
forming the basis of a new series of 
experiments, the results of which are 


often as unforseen as the disease is of 
itself mysterious. Sc much uncertainty 
exists in the use of remedial agents, that 
the celebrated Dr. Raynaud declared 
‘‘that between skepticism and medicine 
there always existed a certain degree of 
affinity.” It may well be questioned if 
the mortal ever existed who perfectly 
understood how to lay his restoring 
hand upon the “harp of a thousand 
strings,” when tuneless and torn. It 
may also be questioned if the entire 
sum of purely medical knowledge, with 
all its wonders, has sensibly lengthened 
life, or greatly mitigated human suffer- 
ing. The restoring powers of nature 
are often driven from the field, to make 
room for drugs whose use upon a 
healthy subject would demand an anti- 
dote, or life would be the forfeit. When 
the sons of the prophets cried out to 
Elisha, ‘‘O, thou man of God, there is 
death in the pot,” and their lives were 
saved only by direct miracle, — they 
had ignorantly gathered for their noon- 
day meal the deadly colocynth, the 
poisonous extract of which is a conspic- 
uous remedial agent of the present day. 

Egypt, the oldest of the historic na- 
tions, had formulated medical science, 
and her priests had written on the treat- 
ment of diseases before the time of 
Abraham. Homer called the Egyptian 
physicians ‘‘sons of Pzeon, skilled above 
all men.” These priestly physicians 
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were all specialists, as oculists, dentists, 
and many others, and each always 
remained in his own field of labor. Nor 
did their ideas so far vary from the most 
advanced thought and practice of the 
present. Diet held the first and most 
prominent place in their medical system, 
improper food being then considered as 
the great source of all diseases. But the 
science never progressed in Egypt be- 
yond a certain limit. It retrogressed 
into a sort of supra-mundane mystery— 
the heavenly bodies, particularly the 
moon and planets in their various phases, 
“being the supposed agencies of disease, 
until exorcism unsurped the place of 
remedies, and medical science passed to 
the Attic shores. More than athousand 
years before the Christian era, the Greek 
Aisculapius, was known as the god of 
medicine; classic fable names him as 
the surgeon of the famed Argonautic 
Expedition, and also represents Pluto as 
complaining to Jupiter that the realms 
of the dead would be depopulated by his 
healing powers. The same legends 
represent Rome as sending to him to 
save the city from the plague, and in 
the guise of a serpent he accomplished 
this work. The serpent glides through 
the summer sky, a constellation named 
in honor of this event. 

To ward off suffering, and to arrest 
disease, has through the ages called forth 
the wildest energies of man, often with 
no good results, and again, some of the 
most potent curatives, far from being 
evolved from human study, were the 
accidental discoveries of the denizens of 
the wild. The fever-stricken savage 
who quenched his thirst in the stream 
where the Cinchona bough had fallen, 
was restored by its curative powers, and 
quinine is to-day regarded a sovereign 


remedy for febrile and malarial diseases. . 


Experiment turns the furrow in the 
physician’s field of labor, nor can the 
most skilled lay accurate lines, or mark 
the boundaries of spirit and matter, after 
the experiments of four thousand years , 
** As long as there is life, there is hope,” 


is a truth springing outside of the physi- 
cian’s field of research. He digs among 
mysteries, which, from the divine laws 
of our being, must always remain so. 
The Power which created,—despite all 
that humanity can do, finally changes 
and dissolves, and medical art, seeking 
as a mendicant, at the door of the decay- 
ing human temple, goes empty away 
from the veiled shrine. The tractors 
of Paracelsus were in their brief day as 
poteat and wonderful as the truths 
proclaimed by Harvey, yet the first was 
an “empiric” and ‘‘charlatan” in the 
estimation of the ‘‘ regulars” of his day; 
and the merits of the second as a scient- 
ist and a discoverer were not acknowl- 
edged until many years had passed. The 
circulation of the blood, propelled by the 
mighty enginery of the heart, though 
hidden from view only by frail tissues, 
had been a profound mystery through 
the ages. Digestion owes its revealment 
to accidental causes; Dr. Beaumont re- 
corded its processes as he reviewed them 
in the patient Alexis St. Martin, from 
whom a mass of flesh had been torn, and 
the healing left the stomach exposed, 
thus laying bare another hidden wonder 
of the human frame. Because there is 
so much unknown and unknowable in 
medical science, there arises a temptation 
to overleap the bounds of matter. and to 
seek admittance to some spiritual cham- 
ber outside and beyond this tenement of 
clay. The wonders of animal magnet- 
ism—one of the vital forces, understood 
only by the Author of our being,—cause 
the peerer into hidden things to catch at 
the idea that the spirit world is almost 
within material view. 

Mind cure, and the falsely called 
Christian science—phases of the same, 
and resting on the same foundation,— 
assure the suffering and disease-stricken 
that mind can triumph over suffering, 
and healthful currents again flow 
throvgh the dried up channel of ex- 
hausted energies, independent of remedial 
agencies ; thereby assuming powers that 
rest only in the hand of the Omnipotent. 
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The over-drugged patient is the best sub- 
ject for this phase of modern charlatan- 
ism, for Nature scorning too many helps, 
often through inertia or disgust, will for 

a while lay down her own powers until 
' velieved from the over-pressure. To 
such, the absence of all medicine may 
effect a speedy cure, and to the faith- 
healer marvelous powers be accorded as 
productive of the result. 

To the real sufferer, upon whom or- 
ganic disease has laid its torturing hand, 
the ‘‘last state is worse than the first.” 
The vital principle has never been 
measured by mortal line, and the latent 
strength of the patient is often an unac- 
knowledged factor in successful medical 
practice. There are no straight lines in 
this circling globe, whirling in the midst 
of other circling spberes, and progres- 
sion,— so} called,—like everything else 
moves in a circle. The suffering Jobs 
have sat on their ash heaps and wailed 
through the ages, and the healing art 
has in turn mocked, rebuked, and 
threatened, without avail. When dis- 
ease is approaching with cautious and 
stealthy steps to storm the citadel of hu- 
man life, the ounce of prevention is 
worth an arsenal of cures. This ounce 
is not to be weighed out in drugs, but in 
sanitary laws, understood and obeyed. 
These have mitigated human ills, and 
banished from the civilized world some 
of the hideous diseases of the olden time. 

Cleanliness, temperance, and godli- 
ness are a pharmacopeeia sufficient to 
sustain and support the human race 
during its three score and ten, and too 
often these are utterly ignored among 
the lower strata of humanity. 


In Rome surgeons were slaves, while 
the tillers of the soil ranked with nobles, 
and even in later times, and among 
other nations, the leech’s calling was 
ignoble. Barbers were surgeons, and 
the striped pole—the barber’s sign—is a 
relic of the days ‘when phlebotomy was 
in its glory, and the barber was the 
operator. Now blood-letting is fast be- 
coming obsolete. Some of the remedial 
agencies of our ancestors must have 
severely taxed the inventive powers of 
the originators. Many of the absurd 
fictions of olden times have passed from 
the modern mind, and medicine holds 
a high and honorable place in the 
learning and science of the civilized 
world. 

Surgery has far outstripped medicine in 
the race of ages, because the surgeon's 
great success lies in a field within the 
range of his vision; when he attempts to 
go beyond this, like the physician, 
he gropes and grasps in vain at a 
mystery. 

Not all the surgical lore and experi- 
ments of the present day could trace 
the course of the bullet which slew 
President Garfield, or tell where it final- 
ly lodged. Certain it is, the continued 
probing left little power of healing. The 
surgeon repairs well; he can almost 
make anew the outside walls of this tene- 
ment of clay, but when he seeks to 
penetrate within he meets with doubt 
and mystery. The vital force holds the 
fortress well. Even the ‘‘ marble doors” 
swing inward, and medical science, in 
seeking to close them, often stumbles, 
and is lost in the darkness within. 

ANNIE E. COLE, 





MUCH 


HE accompanying portrait is pub- 
lished on the authority of Good 
Health, in whichit is stated that the 
woman it represents is living in the 
town of Saint-J ust-de-Claix, France, and 
is nearly one handred and twenty-seven 
years old. The photograph from which 


bd 


MORE THAN A _ CENTENARIAN. 


the engraving was made was of the in- 
stantaneous type, so that the old lady 
suffered no inconvenience while it was 
taken. To all appearance, Madame Gir- 
ard, for such is her name is not more 
decrepit or feeble than the average old 
woman of eighty-five or ninety as we 
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find her in America. The full forehead, 
broad face, and strong features are evi- 
dences of vital tenacity, of the inherit- 
ance of those qualities that promise 
health and long life. 

Weregret that we have but few partic- 
ulars of this very remarkable woman. 
Her manner of life has always been 
simple and abstemious. In eating, she has 
lived almost entirely on vegetable food 
for many years. The account of 
Madame Girard, if it can be relied upon 
so far as her age is concerned, would 
make her one of the very oldest human 
beings alive. We have heard that a 
man lives in Mexico who is upward of 
one hundred and forty years old, but 
have not seen any trustworthy data 
relating to him. 

In connection with this note the fol- 
lowing statement from the Congrega- 
tionalist, regarding the result of an 
examination of vital statistics in Europe 
and this country, is interesting. 

Physiologists claim that the normal 
duration of human life is from 80 to 100 
years. Those who die at an earlier age 
are cut off prematurely. Old age is the 
only natural death. All else is acci- 
dental. The average falls far short of 
this, however, and only two or three in 
tén thousand reach the goal. The aver- 
age duration of life in all Europe is esti- 
matedin the Encyclopedia Britanni- 
ca to be 34 years; in Prussia, 28.18 
years ; in Naples, 31.65 years; and in 
Schleswig-Holstein, 39.8 years. Ac- 
cording to Elliott's tables, however, it 
was 36.7 years in Prussia from 1839 to 
1841. In Sweden the average is given 
as 34.42 years. The most accurate sta- 
tistics are kept in England. The first 
English life-tables were published in 
1780 by Dr. Price, and were based upon 
the Parish records of the town of 
Northampton. These give the average 
as only 25.18 years. The Carlisle tables, 
calculated by Mr. Milne from the mortal- 
ity records of the town of Carlisle from 
1779 to 1787, and published in 1816, give 
an average expectancy of 38.72. It re- 


mained for Dr. Farr to construct tables 
based upon the most accurate records of 
the greatest number of people of any 
in existence. These are based upon the 
mortality records of the entire popula- 
tion of England and Wales for a period 
of 16 years, from 1838 to 1854. These 
give an average longevity of 40.85 years 
for both sexes, males living 39.91 years, 
and females 41.85 years. 

A comparison of these different tables: 
indicates a gradual increase in the aver— 
ageduration of life. Other statistics 
point in the same direction. Thus in 


MADAME GIRARD. 


England, out of a definite population, 
from 1720 to 1730, the number of deaths 
each year, on the average, was 1,068, in 
the same population, from 1770 to 1780, 


it was 857; and from 1810 to 1815, 
only 612. Again, in Sweden, from 1754 
to 1768, the average annual death rate 
was | in 34; while from 1821 to 1825 it 
wasilin 45. In England, in 1690, it 
was 1 in 33, and in 1821, 1 in 68. 

The duration of life is greatest among 
the middle classes. Hufeland tells us 
that out of 200 Roman and German em- 
perors, only four attained the age of 80 ; 
and of 300 popes, only five reached that 
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age; butin the general average of all 
class2s, about six persons in every hun- 
dred reach the age of 85. 

Twenty Presidents of the United 
States have died at the average age of 
70 years, 3 months, 9 days. The oldest 
was John Adams, 90 years, 8 months, 4 
days ; the youngest, James A. Garfield, 
49 years, 10 months. It is a significant 
fact that considering them by fives, the 
average age of the first five was 80 years, 


17 days; of the second, 75 years, 8 
months, 8 days; of the, third, 66 years, 
11 months, 22 days ; and of the last, 58 
years, 4 months, 20 days; indicating 
that, as responsibility increases, longev- 
ity diminishes. Sixteen centenarians 
died in 1885 in Massachusetts. Five 
were males, eleven females. The oldest 
was 110, their average age nearly 103. 
Seven were natives, nine foreigners. 
All but two had been married. 





—?< 


RINGWORM. 


S characteristic disease of the 

skin belongs to the class of para- 
sitic affections, and owes its frequency to 
its marked contagiousness. A minute 
vegetable parasite, known asthe T'rico- 
phyton tonsurans, is the cause of the 
annoying affection. The germs or 


spores of this parasite having found 
lodgment upon the skin, develop with 
great rapidity, burrowing meanwhile 
between the cells of the epidermis, and 


into the track of the hairs. The term 
tonsurans is given it because of its effect 
in cutting down or destroying the outer 
growth of the hair, when it attacks the 
scalp. It is rarely found on the head of 
an adult, but frequently on the heads of 
children where it forms one of the var- 
ieties of scald head. Occasionally, it is 
seen in the beards of men where it con- 
stitutes a mild variety of barber's itch. 

Ringworm of the body is by no means 
so difficult of treatment as ringworm of 
the scalp or beard, and one reason for 
this is the fact that the affection gener- 
ally has time to become pretty firmly 
established in the haired parts before it 
is discovered, and then the different 
nature of the location demands a special 
treatment. 

From the spot where the germ has 
made a lodgment the disease extends in 
a circular form in all directions, the 
skin within the circle having a reddish, 
scaly appearance with slight itching. 
If not suppressed the ring will continue 
to grow, and from it other rings may 
project their inflamed and slightly raised 


margins giving a scalloped appearance. 
I have seen cases where the neck, arms, 
or limbs were embroidered, as it were, 
with these circles of various sizes. 
Cause.—It is caused, as we haveseen, 
by a vegetable parasite, but liability to _ 
the attack depends upon conditions of 
health and body ; the weak, debilitated, 
and uncleanly are much more subject to 
infection by the tricophyton than the 
robust and orderly. Dr. J. V. Shoe- 
maker, who has carefully studied the 
etiology of the affection, found that in 
a large percentage of cases the children 
came of a degraded, drunken parentage. 
Hence the analogy is apparent between 
ringworm and other affections of the 
skin, especially of the parasitic type, 
which are found much more prevalent 
among the poor that herd in low tene- 
ment quarters, and among the inmates of 
almshouses and charitable institutions. 
The affection frequently occurs in the 
domestic animals, and may be transmit- 
ted from them to children and adults. A 
number of cases are on record in which 
it has been communicated directly from 
cows, calves, oxen, horses, and cats to 
individuals, and then to other members 
of the same family. Experiments have 
been made on cats that furnish strong 
proof that the fungus can be transmitted 
from lower animals to children, and 
from individuals to animals, and also 
verify the fact that the scales of the scalp 
are capable of producing by inoculation 
ringworm on other parts of the body. 
Treatment.-This consists in such appli- 
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cations as will kill the parasite. Having 
done this the disease no longer exists. 
Internal remedies are of no service, but 
external applications of acid solutions of 
antiseptic strength are usually sufficient 
to stop theaffection on the bareskin. A 
solution of carbolic acid fifteen or twenty 
parts to the hundred of water, painted 
over the ring a few times, or scrubbing 
the part well with strong soapsuds a few 
days in succession will effecta cure. The 
writer when at his desk a year or so ago 
had his attention drawn to a red spot on 
his wrist about the size of a dime. The 
itching and peculiar characteristics of the 
spot disclosed its nature as a ringworm. 
Simply charging his pen with ink he 
rubbed it over the spot, and in a day or 
two it had entirely disappeared. 
Ringworm of the hair or beard may 
prove ‘“‘a hard cure” to manage. _ The 
first step is to shave off the hair or clip 
it closely, and to cleanse the whole scalp 


or face thoroughly with good soap and 
warm water in which a little borax has 
been dissolved. It would be well to 
repeat this process nearly every day, 
and follow it with an antiseptic mixture, 
the preparation of which should be 
under the care of a physician or expe- 
rienced person. Sulphur ointment is 
recommended as a simple specific, but is 
not to be relied upon in long-standing 
cases. Sulphurous acid, fresh and ap- 
plied on cotton is an excellent parasiti- 
cide—and must be followed by an em- 
ollient dressing, such as olive oil or pure 
yaseline. In old cases it is necessary to 
pull out all the hairs of the affected part, 
with forceps, because the fungous growth 
involves the roots of the hairs. This 
done and the ointment or lotion used 
being well rubbed in the disease will 
finally disappear, andif the treatment 
has not been given too late the hair will 


grow again. H. 8. D. 
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AN 


N the best corner of the literary page 
of a family paper I found this 
rhyme: 

Over the gate, in the dusk of the evening, 
Something’s ashine like a wandering star, 
*Tis glowing and burning—and now it grows 

fainter— 
I know what it is—it’s somebody’s cigar! 
Often before in the dusk of the evening, 
Over the gate with the small iron bar 
I’ve seen it and knew that for me it was wait- 
ing — 
Patiently waiting—somebody’s cigar! 

In the near future no more ’twill be waiting— 
I have consented to be his “‘ bright star;”’ 
So, if life has a darkness I’ll have for my 

beacon 

The wonderful light of somebody’s cigar! 

To the writer of it I would say: You 
did not finish your story’as you can 
when you have ceased to be his “‘ bright 
star” and have become his slave. You 
will find that the ‘‘ beacon ” business will 
not light you through very dark shadows 
if it has no purer light than that which 
emanates from a cigar. 

That a woman can so far lose her nor- 


UNFINISHED STORY. 


mal love of neatness and sweetness as to 
tolerate a cigar is passing strange, but 
that she should seek to bring it into the 
sacred realm of Poesy (?), which should 
have the homage of none but pure sub- 
jects, is still more strange. 

When the time comes, as come it will, 
that ‘‘somebody” thinks more of his 
pipe and cigar than he does of the com- 
fort and welfare of his ‘‘ bright star,” 
the ‘‘wonderful light” will pale in 
the estimation of the would-be ‘‘ poetess”’ 
who celebrates the loafer waiting in the 
dark, at the gate, for the coming of his 
‘*star ” instead of seeking her in her own 
home. 

Well, that isa good beginning to the 
story which she can write ten years 
hence, when she earns the living for 
herself and babies and buys the tobacco 
for the lighting of her ‘‘ beacon.” 

At the same time, while she was 
admiring the ‘‘wandering star” and 
welcoming its owner, the odors exhaled 
therefrom were equally wnwelcome in 
the cleanly domicile’to, which they pene- 
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trated. And this is the way the tenants 
of that home looked at it : 


We sat by the.window, my lover and I, 
And watched the evening star, 

And her myriad sisters in the June blue sky, 
‘““Oh bah—somebody’s cigar.” 

** It has poisoned the air we thought so sweet, 
Poisoned it—near and far, 

I’d like to help a chap on with my feet, 
That somebody with a cigar.” * 


* It is always the way, the evening bright; 
Some smoker is sure to mar, 

The odor vile, as well as the light 
Says, ‘‘ ‘ Somebody’s got a cigar.’” 


From babes in their cots, the weary and sick, 
Tis useless to try to bar, 

The smoke that comes rolling in so thick, 
From somebody’s horrid cigar. 


The slave of this tyrant so vile and so mean, 
Knows not what good manners are; 
He scarcely waits to leave church till he’s 
seen 
Puffing his sickening cigar. 
Oh, fie on the woman who winks at the sin, 
Her womanhood’s sure below par, 
A warfare in favor of cleanness begin; 
Put out—and keep out—the cigar. 
A LADY PHYSICIAN, 





FRUIT EATING. 


T a meeting of the Columbus Horti- 
cultural Society, an address was 
delivered by Prof. A. H. Tuttleon ‘‘Fruit 
Eating for pleasure and profit,” in which 
he made the following remarks. We here 
make some extracts from it : 

Fruits may be generally defined as 
consisting in part or cellulose, which 
form their frame work, is tasteless and 
indigestible, and affects the value of the 
fruit in proportion to its absence ; of 
starches and sugars, which are foodstuffs 
in the common acceptance of the term, 
and whose presence in any large quan- 
tity converts the fruit in question into an 
ordinary article of diet rather than a 
luxury or a dainty; of juice, which is 
chiefly water, and which is therefore 
refreshing and grateful, though in so far 
as it is water not particularly nutritious 
or satisfying ; and of flavor, which is 
resident in the juice, these two qualities, 
juiciness and flavor, deciding for most 
of us the value of the fruit in ques- 
tion. 

The flavor is due to the presence of 
certain weak acids, known as the ‘‘fruity 
acids”—of which tartaric, citric, and 
malic acids are familiar examples—they 
may be separated, and many of them 
may be artificially prepared—and of cer- 
tain aromatic ethers, to which the 
delicate characteristic flavors of the 
various fruits are chiefly due. When 
these substances are taken into the 


body they undergo oxidation with a 
consequent tendency not yet clearly 
understood or explained, to lower the 
temperature of the blood. or rather to 
modify our temperature sensations, thus 
allaying any slight feverishness that may 
exist ; and to excite to moderate activity 
the secretive organs. Fruits, therefore, 
are said to be in general, “cooling, 
aperient, and grateful.” 

This is their more recondite physio- 
logical effect; their more evident one is 
no less important, they taste good, and 
this is no insignificant matter. The 
measure of our health may in some 
sense be defined as the balance between 
our pleasurable and unpleasant sensa- 
tions. Every innocenv bodily pleasure 
is in itself a good thing for the body in 
its direct physiological effect upon the 
nervous system. I know about these 
people who, when asked what is their 
favorite dish, reply ‘‘the one that is 
nearest ;” who ‘‘don’t care what they 
eat;” who “have something else to 
think of than victuals.” I have metsome 
of them; most of them I would rather 
board by the job than by the day. A 
healthy man eats or should eat for pleas- 
ure,—and so eating he finds his profit in 
it. The particular value of fruit in this 
respect lies in the fact thatin proportion 
as the fruit is fruit, that is, is juicy and 
fine flavored, we get a maximum of 
palate gratification with a minimum 
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of subsequent labor in the way of 
digestion. 

Whea ought weto eat fruit? is a 
question which many of you will first 
think of in this connection. To this I 
would answer that you ought to eat it 
when you eat other food. Perfectly ripe 
fruit, particularly the riper and juicier 
kinds, is as easily digested as any other 
article of diet, more easily than most ; 
nevertheless it is not wise to be constant- 
ly and frequently putting into the stom- 
ach food of any sort, even in small 
quantities. Some of you will recall the 
test proposed by Dr. Holmes for telling 
whether a person of uncertain age is a 
boy or a man; offer him confectionery 
half an hour before dinner time, if he 
eats freely of it of it he has not yet come 
to years of discretion, no matter what 
the calendar says. Itisso with fruit as 
well. As regards the particular meal of 


the day, I have only to say that when 
fruit is taken before breakfast the ccol- 
ing and aperient effect of which I have 


spoken is likely to be at its maximum ; 
that fruit eaten after dinner adds largely 
to the pleasure of the palate, while add- 
ing but little to the tax upon the diges- 
tive apparatus at the time we are most 
likely to sin against it ; and that fruit is 
an excellent thing to take with lunch in 
the middle of the day on general prin- 
ciples. I need only add my conviction 
that if you from time to time find it 
desirable at an evening party or else- 
where to partake of a late supper, an 
orange, a pear, or a cluster of grapes 
will be far less likely to haunt your 
later slumbers than shrimp salad with 
mayonnaise dressing, or ice cream and 
meringues with cake and other sweet- 
meats. 

‘*How much ought we to eat?” I 
think I hear some one ask. That, my 
friend, isa matter for your own con- 
science. You have—supposing you to 
be in anything near normal health—a 
physical conscience as well asa spiritual 
one. It tells you when you are really 
hungry and when you are not; what 


food really agrees with you and what 
does not ; and most plainly of all, when 
you have eaten asmuch as you ought to. 
If you make a practice of heeding it, it 
will advise you with no uncertain sound, 
There is no advice for me to give you 
save this: ‘‘Stop when you have had 
enough,” which is a very different 
thing from stopping when you can not 
hold any more. 

There may be temporary pleasure for 
some but there can be little profit for 
most of youin eating fruit that is not 
yet ripened. The compounds which 
in the purely ripened fruit become the 
very products that give it its greatest 
value are in the green fruit not only 
innutritious, but peculiarly indigesti- 
ble ; a provision of nature by which the 
brute is taught to leave the fruit until it 
ismatured; while difficult of digestion 
they are quite prone to decomposition ; 
and their fermentative changes in the 
alimentary canal give rise as we ail 
know to frequent gastric and intestinal 
disorders, often of the most serious 
character. Though we may tamper 
frequently with unripe fruit without 
meeting the extreme punishment of our 
folly, we rarely, if ever, go scot free. 

What is true of unripe fruit, is often 
more true of over ripe or wilted fruit. 
If it is folly to take into our bodies that 
which will readily decay or rerment, it is 
certainly as far from wise to take thatin 
which these destructive changes have 


already begun. 


Fincer- NaILs AND DISEASE.—One 
consideration that makes the care of the 
nails of high importance, is the fact 
that every person who labors with the 
hands is liable to gather, under their free 
margin, matter, which may be very poi- 
sonous. Many cases have occurred in 
which slight scratches of the skin by 
means of the finger-nails have resulted 
in malignant, and even fatal, inflamma- 
tions. 

If, from any cause, the nail becomes 
thick and inelastic, it soon becomes 
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rough, and assumes the appearance of 
an excrescence rather than an ornament. 
In this condition it is much more diffi- 
cult to keep clean. To avoid this the 
hand should not be subjected to the 
action of strong alkalies, such as quick- 
lime, etc. ; neither should foreign sub- 
stances be removed from the surface by 
scraping, as this will usually cause the 
nail to thicken. 

To cleanse the surface and the mar- 
gin adjoining the skin, a soft nail-brush, 
mild soap, and soft water should be ap- 
plied once each day, while the foreign 
matter accumulated under the margin 
should be removed as often as the hands 
are washed, with the use of a hard wood 
or ivory nail cleaner. 

This being done while the nail is wet, 
one movement will generally be suffi- 
cient to remove the substance completely. 
A knife-blade is objectionable for this 
purpose because it scratches or roughens 
the nail surface. 

The paring should also be done while 


the nail is soft from washing, with an 
instrument which will make a perfectly 
smooth edge, and sufficiently often to 
limit the breadth of the free margin to 


about one-twelith of an inch. This 
breadth is best, especially in the case of 
persons who have to do rough work 
with the hands, for two reasons : it pre- 
vents the breaking of the nail and also 
the accumulatiou of much foreign sub- 
stance. The corners should not be very 
closely cut, or the troublesome condi- 
tion known as an ingrown nail may be 
produced. ‘To prevent the breaking of 
the skin near the root of the rail (com- 
monly called ‘ hang-nail”), the skin 
should be pressed, not scraped, by adull 
instrument, back from the nail at least 
once a week. 





Too MtvcH FEEDING AND STIMULAa- 
Tron.—‘‘All the vital functions are more 
or less processes of combustion, and 
they are subject to Jaws similar to those 
which regulate the burning of coal in 
our fireplaces. The reason why we al- 


low our fires to burn low or go out alto- 
gether, is that we put on too much coal, 
or that we allow them to be smothered 
mashes. It is the child who pokes the 
fire from the top to break the coal and 
make it burn faster; the wise man pokes 
it from below, so as to rake out the ashes 
und allow free access of oxygen. And 
so it is with the functions of life, only 
that these being less understood, many 
a man acts in regard to them asa child 
does to the fire. The man _ thinks 
that his brain is not acting because 
he has not supplied it with food. He 
takes meat three times a day, and beef 
tea, to supply its wants, as he thinks, 
and puts in a poker to stir it up in the 
shape of a glass of sherry or a nip from 
the brandy bottle. And yet, all the 
time, what his brain is suffering from is 
not lack of fuel, but accumulation of 
ash, and the more he continues to cram 
himself with food and to supply himself 
with stimulants, although they may help 
him for the moment, the worse he ulti- 
mately becomes, just as the child breaking 
the coal may cause a temporary blaze, 
but allows the fire all the more quickly 
to become smothered in ashes. It 
would seem that vital processes are 
much more readily arrested by the accu- 
mulation of waste products within the 
organs of the body than by the want of 
nutriment of the organs themselves.” 





To Derect ALUM IN BrEaD.—The 
simplest method is to dip a slice of the 
suspected bread in a solution of logwood 
in water (eitherthe extract or fresh chips 
may be employed). If alum is present, 
the bread will become a claret color. Or 
macerate in threeor four tablespoonfuls 
of water a half slice of bread ; strain 
off the water, and add to it twenty drops 
of astrong solution of logwood. Then 
add a large teaspoonfulof a strong 
solution of carbonate of ammonia. 
If alum is present, the mixture will 
be changed from pink to a lavender- 
blue. This test will discover a grain of 
alum in a pound of bread, 














AN AUNTIE’S NOTIONS ABOUT CHILDREN.—No, X. 


CHILDISH FEARS 


HILDREN are surrounded by the 
unknown, and toward the un- 
known must always be more or less of 
fear. A mist of romance, wonder, and 
mystery hangs about the world in which 
they move. They early learn that often- 
times things are not what they seem, and 
they are frequently startled by being 
warned from the apparently harmless as 
from certain death. Bright things — 
always so attractive to a baby—possess 
concealed dangers; the glowing fire will 
burn; the shining knife will cut; the 
pretty, velvet-coated wasp hasa sting; the 


gleaming, crimson berry may hold poi- 


son. Seeing, then, that in its ignorance 
the little one finds itself taught to shun 
many things of which it would naturally 
have no distrust, what wonder that it 
should sometimes shrink in affright 
where no terror is! The nature, powers, 
extent, and meaning of the universe 
around it is in great measure incompre- 
hensible to the child ; continually are 
familiar objects developing qualities 
hitherto undreamed of, and the more 
sensitive and imaginative the mind, the 
more liable to the assaults of fear. Let 
us then be patient with the needless 
alarms of the little ones, foolish though 
they be, and endeavor to feel truly with 
them, that we may drive the dread 
away. 

Darkness is a most common source of 
terror to children, although believing 
that it is often fostered and greatly 
aggravated by wickedly thoughtless 
persons telling stories of bogies, ghosts, 
‘* warnings,” etc., I yet think that it 


AND FANCIES. 

may, in some cases, be purely instinc- 
tive. I have known a baby, quite too 
young to have been frightened in the 
above mentioned way, to cling and cry 
when taken into a dark room, or if the 
light was extinguished in the apartment 
where he was. To show one’s self careless 
of the darkness, or to send the child on 
some little errand without a light—not, 
however, insisting that it be performed 
alone, if great fear is shown, harshness 
being no remedy for the evil—will some- 
times, if patiently persisted in, effect 
much good. But we must at the same 
time remember that the very thing 
which is a source of strength to us, may 
be quite the reverse to a child. I 
recollect an instance in which the idea 
of ‘‘guardian angels round the bed,” 
and the ever-watchful eye of God, were 
only a shade less terrible than the dread- 
ed bogy itself. That was because God 
had been regarded only as an often 
angry Master, and not asa pitiful Father; 
and His ministers, the angels, were in- 
visible and unknown. We should teach 
children by reasoning, explanation, and 
especially by experiment, that everything 
is just the same in the night as in the 
light, only we can not see it. If evera 
child complains that there is ‘‘some- 
thing” in the passage or behind the 
door, don’t deride, don’t scold, don’t 
pass it over with indifference, but go, 
with his hand in yours, tothe dreaded 
spot ; prove by sight ana touch that the 
strange object was only a shadow, or 
some well-known piece of furniture tak- 
ing odd shapes in the dim light. If a 
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“noise” is mentioned, do not, for any 
trouble, omit, if possible, to ascertain the 
eause, which will generally turn out to 
be something simple enough. Do not 
spare any pains to deliver your children 
from the thraldom of groundless fear. 

But other terrors—strange, unreason- 
able, and inexplicable—sometimes assail 
atimid child. I knew a little boy, who, 
at three or four years of age, had a great 
dread of going in at an unfamiliar door 
_orgate. ‘‘Can we get out again?” he 
asked one day, when being led through 
the entrance to a London crescent. What 
kind of suspicion, haunting memory, or 
dim impression prompted that inquiry, 
it was impossible to discover ; the source 
may have been far back in the child’s 
history, or even in that of an ancestor ; 
but there was nothing for it but to gen- 
tly reassure him, and appeal to his confi- 
dence in our knowledge and love. Hard 
words, would, even had he persisted in 
his objections, have been out of place; it 
is bad enough, as some of us may know 
from experience, to be afraid, without 
being chidden for it. 

Hideous pictures of every kind, and 
ghastly stories, should be kept from chil- 
dren. I remember hearing, when I was 
a child, after I had been put to bed one 
night, a man in the street chanting 
most dismally the metrical version of a 
recent murder; the effect on me was 
simply horrible, and for long after I 
would lie of a night listening for, yet 
inexpressibly dreading, his possible 
return. ‘“‘The Dream of Eugene 
Aram,” and another poem, called, I 
think, ‘‘The Cross Roads,” were betes 
noirs to me in my school poetry-book ; 
and I entertained a strong objection to 
going alone after dark into a room 
where lay a volume containing an en- 
graving of ‘“‘The Temptation of St. 
Anthony.” This reminds me of another 
incident in my own juvenile experience. 
When not more than two or three 
years old, I conceived a great dislike 
of a certain picture in an old spell- 
ing book, which represented a lit- 


tle boy screaming in pain with his 
pinafore on fire. As a remedy, my 
mother pasted another wood-cut over 
the one that so offended, thus concealing 
it. But, alas! for some reason that I am 
unable to explain, probably from the 
force of imagination, the hidden horror 
was ten times more horrible to me than 
when it stood revealed, and the book | 
containing that covered picture — the 
dreadful thing that was there though it 
could not be seen—was thenceforth re- 
garded by me with a terror that was 
almost superstitious in its intensity. 

The last mentioned circumstance leads 
me to believe that familiarity with an 
object of fear, gently induced; and 
gradually acquired, is one’of the best 
cures for the groundless dread itself. In 
support of this I will briefly quote one 
more instance. A nervous little girl 
who had learned to play upon a weak- 
toned square piano, took it into her head 
to be afraid of her teacher’s trichard cot- 
tage piano because of its loud tone. 
Arguments and remonstrances were 
alike fruitless, and an occasional Jesson 
on the larger instrument was a half- 
hour of misery, until, one evening ata 
party, the child was persuaded by a 
young friend to take liberties with an- 
other such awful instrument; 7. e., by 
banging on the bass notes and listening 
for their deep reverberations at the side. 
Led on by degrees, and in play, the 
familiarity thus acquired once and for- 
ever cast out the tormenting fear. 

Again I say to parents, get your chil- 
dren, by patience, gentleness, and inex- 
haustible sympathy, to tell you all about 
their oft-concealed miseries of terror, and 
never let them fancy that for such con- 
fidences they are at any age “getting 
too big.” 

JENNIE CHAPPELL. 


4+- 


This is the seed-time; God alone 
Beholds the end of what is sown; 
Beyond our vision weak and dim, 
The harvest-time is hid with him. 
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A CHAPTER OF “DON'TS” 


ON’T forget that you brought your 
children into the world without 
their knowledge or consent. You haveno 
right to embitter the life you have thus 
thrust upon them. I have known par- 
ents to make absolute slaves of their 
children, compelling almost constant 
attendance, under the popular delusion 
that young limbs are never tired; and 
like the oid slave-master, giving nothing 
jn return but food and clothes. 

2. Don’t laugh at and deride your chil- 
dren’s hobbies. Remember how much 
brighter life has seemed to you, when 
you could realize some cherished dream, 
and treat them accordingly. 

3. Don’t forget that youth needs 
amusement. Your children have not 
only bodies but minds. Rest for the 
body and amusement forthe mind, are 
demands of nature which too many par- 
ents ignore. If you do not provide for 
your children healthful and sufficient 
amusement, then thank God for His 
mercy on you, if your children do not 
take to dangerous or wicked pleasures 
when they are older. 

4. Don’t forget that your children 
are beginning life, while you, perhaps, 
are ending it. Give them the benefit 
of your experience, but don’t expect that 
your experience will serve them in place 
of an experience of their own. 

5. Don’t be impatient with your 
children when they doubt your estimate 
of the world’s allurements. Remember 
it is you who have tested these things, 
not they. You did not see with your 
father’s eyes, neither should you expect 
your children to see with your eyes. 


FOR PARENTS. 


6. Don’t demand respect of your 
children, or endeavor to enforce it by 
your authority. Respect is paid not to 
those who demand, but to those who 
deserve it. 

7. Don’t neglect your children’s 
friends. Invite them to your house. 
Show your children that their friends 
are your friends, and your children’s 
friends will be such as you will ap- 
prove. 

8. Don’t be jealous of your children’s 
friends. If you make your society de- 
lightful to your children, they will 
always prefer you to any other com- 
panion. If your child prefersevery one 
else to you, stop and ponder whether 
you have not compelled him to seek 
elsewhere the companionship, love, 
and sympathy he ought to find in 
you. 

9. Don’t be afraid to let your chil- 
dren see your love forthem. Letachild 
feel that no matter where he goes, or 
what he does; no matter whether friends 
forsake or foes slander him, his parents’ 
love and trust will always follow him— 
and that child is not only safe for all 
time, but the thought of this love will 
shine out like a lamp in a dark place, 
cheering and strengthening him against 
all odds. 

10. Don’t forget that the great Father 
of all has had infinite trouble with you. 
You have been just as refractory, un- 
grateful, and disobedient as any child 
you have. Let this thought temper 
your anger, and make you wise to direct 
a complex human soul. 

Truth. 





OFFENDING THE LITTLE ONES. 


HE importance of this matter is clear- 

ly shown by our Saviour’s fearful 
denunciation of any who should offend a 
little child. Webster tells us that offend 
means ‘‘to displease, to make angry ; 
to pain; to annoy ; to hinder in obedi- 
ence,” and when we stop to consider the 


whole meaning of the word, it becomes 
necessary that we watch ourselves very 
closely lest we bring ourselves into con- 
demnation. 

‘* Provoke not your children to anger, 
lest they be discouraged,” Paul wisely 
admonishes, and he must surely have 
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understood the human heart to have put 
it in this way, as many a child has been 
driven no doub‘ into utter discourage- 
ment by constant faultfinding which 
by arousing its worst nature and destroy- 
ing its self-esteem led eventually to such 
a state of dejection as to injure all its 
after life. 

We grown people are always more or 
less benefited by encouragements, how 
much more then a little child to whom 
the delays and disciplines of life must 
seem as an insurmountable- barrier to 
happiness. It takes buta trifle to please a 
child ; their little hearts open naturally 
to the least attempt to increase their joy, 
and even a kind wordor an encourag- 
ing look is sometimes all that seems 
necessary to banish a momentary gloom 
and bring back to the young face 
the sunshine and smiles so naturally its 
own. 

The loving Saviour desirous of show- 
ing to his disciples the important posi- 
tion occupied by these little ones, ex— 
alted them above those who would have 
sent them away. His arms were ever 
ready to receive them, his heart to hold 
them, and yet some ignoring the Divine 
example, willingly and unnecessarily 
wound their tender sensibilities regard- 
less of the pain inflicted. 

There are many ways of giving pain, 
the least of which is borne by the phys- 
ical part of our being. The heart of a 
littie child is by nature sensitive. Its 
capacity to feel has never been blunted 
by contact with the world, and that 


which to older people would seem but a 
trivial cause for sorrow, to them may be 
of vital importance. 

There are those so devoid of under- 
standing as to purposely annoy a child, 
that they may get amusement therefrom. 
A child must be very well brought up 
indeed which does not attempt to defend 
itself under such circumstances, and this 
can not but foster impudence, which of 
course makes the child anything but 
lovable. But where lies the fault? Is 
it not with that unthinking person 
through whose agency such a state of 
things has been brought about ? 

How may the weak mind be brought 
to a knowledge of God’s love except 
through the careful teaching and prac- 
ticing of those to whom the child nat- 
urally looks for example? And if such 
fail in their duty are they not ‘‘hinder- 
ing in obedience,” and thereby bringing 
upon themselves the condemnation of 
our Saviour, ‘‘It were better for him 
that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and that he were drowned in the 
depth of the sea ?” 

Unlike those who nave seep much of 
the world and been more or less contam- 
inated by its influence, the spirit of the 
little child is pure and white before its 
God, and it is the duty of every one 
who has to do with it, to use every pos- 
sible means to keep it so, and instead of 
doing that which shall foster evil, try to 
help it to be more sweet and lovable by 
nourishing the good that is in it. 

SUSIE E. KENNEDY. 





A FEW GOOD RULES. 


TTEND tothem yourself ; a go-be- 
tween betwixt mother and child 
is like a middle-man in business, who 
gets the largest share of the profits. 
Reflect that a pert child is an abomi- 
nation; train your children to be respect- 
ful and to hold their tongues in the pres- 
ence of their superiors. 
Remember that, although they are all 
your children, each one has an individ- 


ual character, and that tastes and quali- 
ties vary indefinitely. 

Respect their little secrets; if they have 
concealments, worrying them will never 
make them tell, and patience will proba- 
bly do their work. 

Remember that 


without physical 
health mental attainment is worthless ; 
let them lead free, happy lives, which 
will strengthen both mind and body. 
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Make your boys and girls study 
physiology ; when they are ill try and 
make them understand why, how the 
complaint arose, and the remedy as far 
as you know it. 

Teach boys and girls the actual facts 
of life as soon as they are old enough to 
understand them, and give them a sense 
of responsibility without saddening 
them. 

Impress upon them from early infancy 
that actions have results, and that 
they can not escape consequences even 
by being sorry when they have acted 
wrongly. 

Find out what their special tastes aze, 
and develop them instead of spending 
time, money, and patience in forcing 


them into studies that are repugnant to- 
them. 

As‘your daughters grow up, teach 
them at least the true merits of house- 
keeping and cookery ; they will thank 
you for it in later life a great deal more: 
than for accomplishments. 

Maintain a respectful tone to their 
father before them; if he is not all you 
wish, still make them respect him; he 
is always their father, and disrespect to- 
him is a reflection upon yourself. 

Try and sympathize with girlish 
flights of fancy even if they seem absurd 
to you; by so doing you will retain 
your influence over your daughters, and 
not teach them to seek sympathy else- 
where. 





A LESSON FOR FATHERS. 


KNEW a child of exceptionally quick 
and strenuous impulses. Though 
affectionate, he was not obedient, and 
needed to be watched as a weasel to be 
kept from mischief. His father told him 
topick upapin. The father thought the 
boy refused, but the father was mistaken. 
A sharp rebuke. The boy began to sulk 
(I had rather hear a child swear than 
sulk). ‘‘Come here, sir!” The child 
did not stir. The father lost his temper. 
He seized his boy tempestuously; carried 
him into another room for punishment. 
The moment’s delay brought the man to 
himself. He sat for a little while with 
his child in his arms. Then he said: 
‘‘My son, we have done wrong. I have 
lost my temper and you have lost yours, 
It is worse for me to do so than it is for 


you, because I am bigger and stronger 
and ought to be wiser than you. I ask 
God to forgive me. Iask you. I must 
be right before Ican help you to be 
right. Help me to be a good father, so 
that I can help you to be a good son.” 
The sullen defiance left the child’s face. 
His arms clasped the father’s neck. 
‘** Father, I didn’t say what you thought 
Idid!” The child was six years old. 
He is now sixteen. The father is a 
quick-tempered man. But I have heard 
him say repeatedly that, for ten years, 
he has never had occasion to rebuke his 
boy, by word or gesture, for the slight-: 
est approach to disobedience. The man 
of fifty and the boy of sixteen appear to 
live and have their being in each other 
as a single soul.—Selected. 





TRAINING 


ITH children, you must mix 
gentleness with firmness. ‘‘A 
man whois learning to play on a trumpet 
and a petted child are two very disagree- 
able companions.” Ifa mother never has 
headaches through rebuking her little 
children, she shall have plenty of heart- 
aches when they grow up. 


CHILDREN. 


At the same time, a mother should not 
hamper her child with unnecessary, fool- 
ish restrictions. It is a great mistake to. 
fancy that your boy is made of glass,and 
to be always telling him not to do this. 
and not to do that, for fear of his break- 
ing himself. On the principle never to. 
give pain unless it isto prevent a greater 
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pain, you should grant every request 
which is at all reasonable, and let him 
see that your denial of a thing is for his 
own good, and not simply to save trou- 
ble; but, once having duly settled a 
thing, hold to it. Unless a child learns 
from the first that its mother’s yea is yea, 
and her nay nay, it will get into the habit 
of whining and endeavoring to coax 
her out of her refusal ; and her authority 
will soon be gone. 

Happiness is the natural condition of 
every normal child; and, if the small 
boy or girl has a peculiar facility for 
any one thing, it is for self-entertain- 
ment—with certain granted conditions, 
of course. One of these is physical 
freedom, and a few rude and simple 
playthings. Agreeable occupation is as 
great a necessity for children as for 
adults ; and, beyond this, almost nothing 
can be contributed to the real happiness 
of the child. 

“T try so hard to make my children 
happy !” said a mother, with asigh, one 
day, in despair at her efforts. ‘‘Stop 
trying,” exclaimed a practical friend at 
her elbow, ‘‘and do as a neighbor of 
mine does.” ‘‘ And how is that?” she 
asked, dolefully. ‘‘Why, she simply 


lets her children grow and develop 
naturally, only directing their growth 
properly. She has always thrown them, 
as far as practical, upon their own re- 
sources, taught them to wait upon them- 
selves, no matter how many servants 
she had, and to construct their own play- 
things. When she returns home from 
an absence, they await but one thing,— 
their mother’s kiss. "Whatever has been 
bought for them is bestowed when the 
needed time comes. Nothing exciting is 
allowed to them at night, and they go to 
bed and to sleep in a wholesome mental 
state that insures restful slumber. They 
are taught to love nature, and to feel 
that there is nothing arrayed so finely 
as the lily of the field, the bees and the 
butterflies, that there is nothing so mean 
asa lie nor anything so miserable as 
disobedience, that it is a disgrace to be 
sick, and that good health, good teeth, 
and good temper come from plain food, 
plenty of sleep, and being good.” In 
order to thrive, children require a cer- 
tain amount of ‘“‘letting alone.” Su- 
preme faith in the mother, few toys, no 
finery, plain food, no drugs, and early 
to bed are the best things for making 
them happy. 





WHAT WAS 


66 OYS, have you been smoking?” 

asked a mother of her little son 
on whose clothes was a very suspicious 
odor. 

“No.” After afew more inquiries 
which elicited no answer save the one 
first given, she turned to a little play- 
mate, ‘‘Johnny, have the boys been 
smoking ?” 

‘** [don’t know ; I did not see them,” 
but there was a look in the faces of all 
three which warranted the use of a little 
strategy and some one was taken off his 
guard and betrayed into saying a few 
words, which closely followed up brought 
a confession that they had been smoking 
and Johnny did know it. Evidently he 
had prevaricated and was entitled to just 
the same punishment as the others. But 


THE MOTIVE? 


let us think a moment. They had told 
a falsehood to avert punishment for wil- 
ful disobedience. No such motives 
prompted Johnny. The boys were rela- 
tives and in his eyes were faultless. In 
the seven years of his existence he had 
not learned to discriminate accurately 
between right and wrong when any nice 
points were involved. The smoking 
was great fun, but he must not tell their 
mother or she would punish them. To 
his unscientific mind there was no harm 
in the one and he was willing to prevent 
the other by “‘ not telling ;” hence when 
asked about it the only thought in his 
mind was to shield his companions from 
the maternal wrath, and he used the 
means which first offered. Paradoxical 
as it was he told a lie in order to keep 
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his word. He has instinctively applied 
St. Paul’s rule and chosen the lesser of 
two evils, for he accounted it not so great 
a sin to ‘‘know nothing about it” as to 
turn against a friend and cause his pun- 
ishment. Was his motive good or bad ? 

Is it not one of the noblest of human vir- 
tues which prompts a man to stand by a 
fellow creature through his adversity 
and aid himall he can? And is it nota 
grand thing to have it inherent in a 
man’s nature to have such a high sense 
of honor and of right and wrong that 
his word is as good as his bond? Can 
this bein the man if not fostered in the 
child? No; the motive was commenda- 
ble and revealed a trait of character of 
which to be proud. 

The error was in the judgment. The 
child did the best he knew under the cir- 
cumstances. This being the case should 
he go unreproved? Not atall ; the fact 
still remains that Johnny told a story. 
How, then, can the falsehood be re- 
proved without suppressing, but rather 
developing, the good motive, even though 
a mistaken one, which prompted it ? 

He did not intentionally do wrong 
and his treatment should be very differ- 
ent from that of his playmates. In the 
present case he should be given a lesson 
in ‘looking for motives” to question 
why things areso. He should have the 
evil effects of smoking shown as the 
reason of the mother’s objections to it; 
that it washer love for her boys and her 
anxiety that they should grow up strong 
and manly—not that she had no sympa- 
thy with their pleasures and spent most 
of her time in depriving them of their 
enjoyments, but that she was a protector 
and helper instead of a natural enemy, as 
so many children seem to regard their 
parents (and parents are altogether re— 
sponsible for this idea in the minds of 
their children). All this, when explained 
to him, puts a very different face on the 
matter and affords one of the many op- 
portunities which should never be al 
lowed to pass, to help a child to think 
and reason for himself and keep before 


his mind the question which is ever and 
always to be answered, ‘‘ Is it right or 
wrong.” 

He may be told that while he should 
invariably keep his word, he should nev- 
er pledge himself to wrong, even for 
friends. While his judgment may be 
just as defective in the next case as it 
was in this, he must be taught to weigh 
questions and think for himself. ‘‘ Is 
it right to smoke and keep it secret ?” 
And this habit, with the mother’s help to 
see things right in these little talks, will 
grow with his growth, and when he is a 
man he will have the judgment of a man. 

But let me repeat, when a child does a 
wrong ask yourself, ‘‘ What made him 
do that ?” and deal with the thought and 
not with the act, Did mothers take the 
time and patience to do this many an 
innocent little one would be saved an 
unjust punishment, a thing which none 
can feel more keenly than a child, and 
there would be fewer regrets on the 
mother’s part. In all our dealings with 
these little ones, let it never fade from 
the mind that One has said, ‘‘ Except ye 
become as little children ye shall not. 
enter the kingdom of heaven.” 

M. ©. F. 





Tacoma, Wasa. Ty., Jan. 8, 1888. 
Eprror Cu1ip-CuLtTurE : 

Will you permit me to ask a question of 
the mothers who read your magazine? I am 
almost isolated here. My husband is so tired 
when he comes home at night that I do not 
like to trouble him with my perplexities. 
My mother has passed on to the spirit land, 
so that I can not have her counsels. I am 
a young mother, being only now twenty-four 
years old, and have three little ones to care 
for and instruct. My boy, nearly five, is 
gentle in disposition; my girl of three and 
baby of one year old are head-strong, 
wilful, and quarrelsome. If I punish them 
the eldest is grieved, and they are jealous 
because he is never punished. Ilove them 
equally well but am sorely puzzled. Dear 
mothers, tell me how to reprove my wilful 
ones in the best manner, 


And so win the gratitude of 
MES. M. J. Py 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





The Anthropological Academy 
en Criminals.— At the January meet- 
ing of this organization, the topic of discus- 
son was Criminal Anthropology — intro- 
duced by Dr. Thwing in a short paper, 
followed by addresses of several gentlemen 
present. Among them was Clark Bell, Esq., 
who argued that tendencies to crime were 
iuherited like constitutional predispositions 
to disease; that the criminal type of mind 
might be intimated in the cerebral organiza- 
tion by the marked predominance of certain 
parts of the brain. Localization of function 
in the brain was accepted by a large and 
eminently respectable class of physiologists, 
and the recent Anthropological Convention 
at Rome showed the hold that this view had 
obtained upon scientific observers. Dr. 
Holbrook contended that types of mind 
that were deviations from the normal were 
the result of inheritance and the environ- 
ment, and in studying them we must con- 
sider racial and social influences. Dr. Boas 
looked at the subject from the ethnologist’s 
point of view, and would ask in the first 
place for a definition of crime; that it was 
a term of differential meaning, like that of 
morality; according to the status of a people 
or race in intelligence, its ideas of crime 
varied, so that what would be regarded as 
offensive in one country, would be tolerated 
by the customs of another. Mr. Wm. Mann 
deemed it very important that the physio- 
logical relations of crime should be defined; 
that there was great need of reform or im- 
provement in State methods of dealing with 
criminals, the majority of them being 
young men showed that their moral 
training and education were deficient. 
The prevalence of vice and crime in our 
community was due in great part to causes 
that might be removed, and so long as 
society permitted such causes to exist, it 
was nursing vice and criminals. 

Dr. Drayton exhibited the cast of Deane, 
a notorious English criminal, and also the 
skull of Wm. Teller, a counterfeiter and 
murderer, executed in Connecticut in 1838, 
as illustrations of the type of development 
claimed by Benedikt, Bordier, and others to 


be characteristic of men with impulses to 
criminal acts. Such development was re. 
garded as consisting for the most part of dis- 
proportionally large temporal lobes,and great 
breadth of the head between the ears. He 
believed that a low grade of brain develop- 
ment, if inherited, was susceptible of much 
modification by judicious training, and that 
it was essential to the elevation of the moral 
average of society, that the relation of brain 
organization to mentality should be under- 
stood by those charged with the mainten- 
ance of civil order. The President announced 
that the importance of the subject demanded 
its further consideration, so that the Febru- 
ary meeting would be devoted to it. 

A prize of fifty dollars is offered by the 
President of the Academy for the best orig- 
inal essay on a subject connected with An- 
thropology. This offer is open to all students 
of Anthropology, competitors being required 
if eligible, to become either active, honorary, 
or corresponding members of the Academy. 

H. 8. Drayton, Sec. 

Depth of the Charleston Earth- 
quake. — In a communication to the 
American Academy of Sciences, Captain C. 
E. Dutton gives a calculation of the depth of 
the Charleston earthquake centrum, which 
puts it at the enormous distance of twelve 
miles below the earth’s surface. The cal- 
culation by Robert Mallet of the depth at 
which the Neapolitan earthquake of 1857 
originated was the first attempt to solve 
such a problem. Working on the assump- 
tion that the earth wave radiates in straight 
lines from the origin, and hence at different 
distances from the center of surface disturb- 
ances it has different angles of emergence, 
Mallet found that lines drawn parallel to 
these angles, if projected, would intersect 
each other at a mean depth of about ‘five 
miles under the surface. From seismometric 
and other indications, the mean depth of 
the Yokohama earthquake of 1880 was 
calculated to have been about three anda 
quarter miles. While much greater depths 
of centrum have been assigned to some 
earthquakes, the accuracy of the calculations 
has been doubtful. Captain Dutton’s new 
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method of determining the depth of the 
focal cavity at Charleston gives, therefore, a 
most remarkable result. But his conclusion 
is in harmony with the observation of 
Mallet, that ‘earthquakes which have a 
very great area of disturbance have also a 
very deep seismal focus.” 


Gases as Liquids and Solids.— 
Olszewski, the Russian physicist, has been 
continuing his researches on the condensa- 
tion of the gases, with some very interesting 
results. He has shown that the more perma- 
nent gases may be liquefied at a moderate 
pressure by the low temperatures he has been 
able to produce, and has also determined 
the boiling points, melting points, and 
densities of these so-called gases at atmos 
pheric pressure. Liquefied methane boiled 
at 263 degrees F. below zero, oxygen at 
294.5 degrees, nitrogen at 318 degrees, car- 
bon monoxide at 310 degrees, and nitric 
oxide at 244.5 degrees. Solidified carbon 


monoxide melted at 353 degrees below zero. 
At the temperatures and pressures required 
to retain the liquid form, the density of 


methane was 0.415, of oxygen 1.124, and of 
nitrogen 0.885, water at sixty degrees and 
atmospheric pressure being 1.000. Solid 
nitrogen, at 373 degrees below zero, gave 
the lowest temperature yet recorded. The 
presence of sewer gas in a room may be de- 
tected as follows: Saturate unglazed paper 
with a solution of one Troy ounce of pure 
acetate of lead in eight fluid ounces of rain 
water; let it partially dry, then expose in 
the room suspected of containing sewer 
gas. The presence of this gas in any con- 
siderable quantity soon blackens the test 
paper. 


The Tunnel between France 
and England.—At a recent meeting of 
the geological section of the British Associa- 
tion, a report was read on the present 
condition of the experimental heading for 
the channel tunnel between Dover and 
Calais, a distance of twenty-one miles, the 
completion of the work having been forbid- 
den by the English government. A hole 
had already been bored seven feet in diame- 
‘ter, one mile and a quarter in length 
nearly the whole of which is actually be- 
neath the sea bottom. Most of the work 
-was done five years ago, and as it has gone 
through a chalky formation needing no 


lining. it has remained perfectiy dry and the 
substance at the surface of the boring has 
become harder by exposure to the air. On 
the French side, where only small progress 
has been made, as well as upon the English 
side, no serious Obstacle has been found. 
The report says: ‘‘ After taking all these 
facts into consideration, it was clear that 
the original estimate of £1,527,000 for the 
English half of the tunnel was amply con- 
firmed by the experience obtained.” That 
would give £3,054,000, say $15,000,000, as 
the entire cost of the tunnel. The authors of 
the report go on to consider and demolish 
the bugbear of foreign invasion of England, 
which has been the reason assigned for op- 
position in that country to the building of 
the tunnel, as follows: ‘‘ Water, at the 
rate of 100,000 cubic feet per minute, could 
be admitted tc the tunnel through the shaft 
and its connecting gallery, and five or six 
minutes would be sufficient to render it im- 
passable for traffic of any kind.” 


Simple Method for Reviving 
Unconscious Persons.—At a meeting 
of the last congress of German scientists this 
subject was discussed, and Dr. H. Frank 
mentioned that there are but two ways to 
stimulate the heart; electricity and mechani- 
cal concussion of the heart. The first is con- 
sidered dangerous by him, as it may easily 
destroy the last power of contraction re- 
maining in the organ; but what is termed 


’** pectoral concussion” is decidedly prefer- 


able. F.’s method is as follows: He flexes 
the hands on the wrist to an obtuse angle, 
places them both near each other in the ileo- 
cecal region, and makes vigorous strokes in 
the direction of the heart and of the dia- 
phragm. These strokes are repeated from 
15 to 20 times, and are succeeded by a pause, 
during which he strikes the chest over the 
heart repeatedly with the palm of his hand. 
In favorable cases this method is early suc- 
cessful, and sometimes a twitching of the 
lids or the angles of the mouth appears with 
surprising rapidity as’ the first sign of re- 
turning life. As soon as the symptoms are 
noted, the simple manipulations above de- 
scribed must be earnestly continued, and 
persevered in for from a half to one hour, 
for with their cessation the phenomena in- 
dicating beginning return of life also cease. 
Generally the face assumes a slight reddish 
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tint, and at the same time a faint ; ulsation 
may be felt in the carotoids. By this method 
Frank has seen life return in fourteen cases, 
amongst whom were such as had hung them- 
selves, drowned, and asphyxiated by car- 
bonic oxide, and in one case by croup. 


Raising Mushrooms.—A_ corre- 
spondent of the Horticultural Gazette writes 
of his experience as follows : ; 

Being very successful in raising mush- 
rooms, the way I raisethem may be useful to 
some one. The bed I am now gathering from 
has been the most productive I ever had or 
saw. I made the bed in November, and it 
commenced cropping early in the year, and 
has been cropping ever since, and is now as 
productive as ever it was The manure 
had been thrown into a heap, as brought 
from the stables, and had been some time 
accumulating when I bought it. I then 
threw it into a heap, turning it over three 
times in about ten days, but ‘there was not 
a great heat in it, and when I made it up 
the heat was much lower than is considered 
good for spawning ; in fact, it was not more 
than 60 degrees when I spawned it. In 
making the bed I trod and beat 
it down as firm as possible, and after 
spawning I again beat it well and put on 
about one and a half inches of common soil. 
I covered the bed with straw, and left it till 
mushrooms appeared, after which I kept the 
straw moist by watering with a rose water- 
ing pot, which appears natural as those that 
in pastures are naturally in the moist grass. 
In the hot and dry weather we have had, I 
was a bit troubled with maggots, but have 
from time to time put a good sized lump of 
salt in the water, with which I kept the 
straw moist, and it checked the maggots 
and appeared to improve the roons. They 
look as well now as ever they did, and if I 
don’t get any more they will prove the most 
profitable crop I.ever had, and take much 
less room. 

An Impending Cataclysm ?— 
Whether there is any real warrant for his 
ominous statement or not a correspondent 
of the Commercial Gazette very earnestly 
urges the call of an extra session of Congress 
to take some action concerning the indis- 
criminate boring for natural gas in several 
of our States. He says—that the people of 
Ohio and Indiana while trying to develop 


the gas magazines, do not take time to 
consider that they are toying with a force 
that may destroy this country. Two hun- 
dred years ago in China there was just such 
a craze about natural gas as we have in this 
country to-day. Gas wells were sunk with 
as much vim and vigor as the Celestials 
were capable of; but owing to a gas 
explosion that killed several millions of 
people and tore up and destroyed a large 
district of country, leaving a large inland 
sea, known on the maps as Lake Foo Chang, 
the boring of any more gas wells was 
prohibited by law. It seems, according to 
the Chinese history, that many large and 
heavy pressure gas wells were strack, and 
in some districts wells were sunk near to 
each other. The gas was lighted as soon as 
struck, as is done in this country. It is 
stated that one well, with its unusual pres- 
sure, by induction or back draft, pulled 
down into the earth the burning gas of a 
smaller well, resulting in a dreadful explo- 
sion of a large district and destroying the 
inhabitants thereof. Thesame catastrophe 
is imminent in this country unless the laws 
restrict the boring of so many wells. Should 
a similar explosion occur there will be such 
an upheaval as will dwarf the most terrible 
of earthquakes ever known 


Light trom the Stars.—It has been 
found by experiments on the light emitted 
by the stars of different order of magnitude 
that the light of a star of the sixth magni- 
tude amounts to only one-hundredth part of 
the light of a star of the first magnitude. 
Hence we conclude (always supposing the 
stars to be of equal magnitude and splendor) 
that a star ofthe sixth magnitude is ten 
times more remote than a star of the first 
magnitude. Now the bright star Alpha 
Centauri may be considered as typical of a 
star of the first magnitude. Combining our 
knowledge of the relative distances of 
Alpha Centauri and the stars of the sixth 
magnitude with the conclusions above 
arrived at, it follows that if Alpha Centauri 
were transported to 750 times it actual dis- 
tance, it would still be visible in Herschel’s 
20-foot reflector, and consequently there 
might be perceptible in such an instrument 
astar the distance of which is 750 times 
greater than the actual distance of Alpha 
Centauri. Now the absolute distance of 
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Alpha Centauri from the earth, as ascertain- 
ed by the researches of various astronomers, 
may be stated in round numbers to be 
20,000,000,000 ot miles. Hence we arrive at 
the conclusion that the distance of the stars 
which are faintly visible in a 20-foot reflect- 
ing telescope, such as Herschel employed in 
his. observations, is not less than 15,000,000,- 
000 of miles. Light. which traverses space 
with a velocity equal to 186,000 miles in a 
second, would occupy more than 2,000 years 
in passing from such a star to the earth. 
Well might Herschel remark that the visi- 
bility of a star in the present day is proof— 
not of its actual existence, but ratiier of its 
having existed for hundreds or thousands of 
years ago. 











Fow.er & Wetts Company, Publishers. 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., Editor. 
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THE CONSTITUENTS OF HEALTH.—2. 


THE organs chiefly concerned in sustain- 


ing the economy of health are the nerves, 


The great 
circulation, 


stomach, heart, and lungs. 
systems of absorption, 

secretion, and excretion are but agen- 
cies or accessories of these. It can not 
be said that any two persons are alike in 
their nervous constitution — having 
brain, spinal cord, and sympathetic 
ganglia of the same size and the same 
Neither can 
it be said that any two persons have 
hearts or stomachs or lungs of similar 


capacity for stimulation. 


caliber and extent of function. Measure 
the heads and different parts of the 
bodies of a dozen men of the same 
height and weight with instruments of 
precision, and considerable variations 
will be found. It is related of a young 
Irishman who made a tour in Europe, 
that in Rome he fell in with a fellow 
countryman who was pursuing the vo- 
cation of a butcher, and who offered to 
conduct him on a round of sight-seeing. 
After his return home he related as 
among his adventures the following : 
“‘The most wonderful thing I saw in 
Rome was ashtone man.” *‘A shtone 
is it?” exclaimed one of his 
auditors. ‘* Yes,” replied Pat, “and 
they called him the Polly Belvedere. As 
we were looking at the shtone man, 
says the butcher to me, says he, ‘Pat, 
you andthe Polly Belvedere are very 
much aloike.’. And be dad, we measured. 
I was broader than him in the fut, but 


man, 


he was higher than me in the inshtep. 
I was larger than him around the ankle,, 
but he had me in the calf of the leg. 
My knee was larger than his, but he was 5; 
better than mein the thigh. My belly 
was twice as large round as his, but his 
brist was near twice as large round as 
mine. Then, agin, my neck was much 
larger than his, but his head was much 
larger than mine. But, as the butcher 
said, on the gineral average we were 
about the same thing.” 

In this humorous sally we have an 
element of truth that applies to the com- 
mon observations of intelligent people, 
with respect to appearances of similarity. 
Such observations can not be trusted, 
because they are wanting in technical 
precision, and technical precision is 
only to be obtained by the use of in- 
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struments in the hands of an experienced 
person. 

Health depends upon the normal 
action of the organs of the body, and 
that normal action is not to be defined 
among other things by specifications of 
size and weight. The action of the 
heart, as shown by pulsation, may in 
one person, as compared with another, 
be very rapid, yet he who has the quick 
pulsation may possess a larger heart 
than he whose pulse is slow. An infer- 
ence of unsouneness drawn merely 
from the heart’s action in the case of the 
former would be unwarranted, for a dif- 
ference of twenty beats a minute between 
the pulse of one person and that of 
another may exist, and one be as good a 
specimen of physical vigor as the other. 
We know that experience warrants the 
physiologist in saying that a rapid pulse 
indicates great activity in the processes 
of tissue change, or in the oxidation 
of the elements that feed and sustain 
the general constitution, and that the 
heart's action may become too great 
relatively, and the changes of structure 
goon so rapidly that waste and deple- 
tion result, and in their train bring 
disease. In some persons sixty beats is 
the normal pulse rate, and seventy beats 
kept up for a time would inevitably 
cause sickness. In some the normal 
rate is seventy-five beats, while eighty 
would prove enfeebling after a time. 

There are also marked differences in 
the stomach action of individuals; some 
appear to require double the quantity of 
food material that others can dispose of 
comfortably. They do not convert the 
food elements into appropriate materials 
for the use of the organism with the 
facility that belongs to the small eaters ; 


and hence there is an intestinal waste, 
which is peculiar enough, but can not 
be regarded as abnormal. We have 
eaten at the same table for months 
with persons who exhibited a great con- 
trast in the matter of food disposal, 
whom we well remember because of their 
physical contrast, one being of full habit, 
round faced, large waisted, and heavy, 
but so abstinent at table as to cause fre- 
quent remarks; the other, spare in 
build, and of comparatively light frame; 
a large, ‘‘ hearty” feeder at every meal. 
Both were “ great workers,” always 
busy, in vocations closely alike. If there 
were any difference in amount of work 
done it lay on the side of the small eater. 
We say of such as the latter, that they 
have superior powers of assimilation, 
nearly everything that is taken into their 
stomachs being converted into blood, 
and consequently their digestive organs 
and nervous forces are not taxed with 
protracted work, as in the case of the 
large feeders. The considerable waste, the 
drain upon the nerve energies to convert 
so large a quantity of material, offset in 
a great degree the nutritive value of the 
food swallowed by the large eater.- We 
do not forget that vocations exert an 
important influence in the demand made 
upon the vital forces, and that one 
man’s employment may require double 
the expenditure of nerve and muscle 
elements that another’s work requires. 
The comparisons, therefore, made above 
are on premises of mental and physical 
effort that are similar, and concern the 
constitutional or temperamental pecu- 
liarities that differentiate individuals. 
It may be comparatively easy to de- 
scribe one’s temperament or the physical 
characteristics that distinguish him from 
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other men, but to analyze the how and 
why of such temperament is a complex 
procedure that demands the best effort 
of the physiologist, and we do not won- 
der at the variety of opinion that is ex- 
pressed by ethnologists with regard to 
the origin of races, and the doubts of 
some profound observers with respect to 
a unity of descent for all mankind is not 
to be treated lightly. 
sideration to the races of mocern civiliza- 
tion, we do not find it an easy task to 
account for all the diversities of form 


Limiting our con- 


and color that are met with in one com- 
munity, and even in one family. Inherit- 
ance is the most important of the 
causes of individual diversity, and next 


to this stands the matter of environment: 


that involves all the influences that are 
productive of formative effects upon 
mind and body. Parentage furnishes the 
nucleus, as it were, of the organization, 
and around that are grouped the nucleoli 
of association, training, education, cli- 
mate, place, occupation, etc., all the sec- 
ondary factors of development. The in- 
heritance of form, like the inheritance of 
mental nature, can never be obliterated; 
it may be marked by culture and acquired 
habit, but its special markings are clearly 
discerned by the practiced eye, just as 
the skilful 
character of a piece of statuary ere the 
wrappings have been cast off. 


connoisseur detects the 


“SOUND BLINDNESS.” 





THE phenomena of color-blindness are 
well known, and have been carefully 
investigated. We know that some per- 
sons can see to great distances, discern 
minute objects, enjoy works of art, and 
yet are unable to distinguish certain 
colors. Physiologists, and especially 
psychologists, have also found that there 


( 


isa similar series of phenomena to be 
observed in connection with the sense of 
hearing. If a word were coined to de- 
scribe these phenomena, it would natur- 
ally be ‘“‘sound deafness,” but many who 
have written on this subject seem to 
prefer the form ‘sound blindness.” A 
writer in the London Journal of Edu- 
cation uses the term ‘‘ sound blindness,” 
and seems to have come to the subject 
from a pedagogic standpoint. He states 
that-the difficulties which some persons 
have in learning to spell and in learn- 
ing how to pronounce foreign languages 
suggested to him the possibility of the 
existence of such a thing as ‘sound 
blindness”—an inability to distinguish 
particular shades of sound, arising from 
some organic defect in the ear which is 
distinct from deafness, as that term is 
commonly understood.—Eachange. 
Color-blindness has been traced to de- 
ficiency in the brain center relating to 
color perception. So it will be found, 
we are satisfied, that inability to distin- 
guish marked differences of tone is due 
to a lack in the sound organ or center of 
the brain. A person may have an acute 
ear for ordinary sounds as those of con- 
versation, of business and the street, yet 
be deaf to the fine variations of musical 
tone. 


sons, and what observer of human na- 


We have known many such per- 


ture has not? An examination of the 
ear of the ‘‘sound blind” is not more 
likely to reveal defects in the mechan- 
ical apparatus of audition than dissec- 
tions of the eyes of color-blind persons 
are likely to show imperfections in the 
apparatus of seeing. The tympanum, 
ossicles, organ of Certi, etc., will be 
found in normal condition, and func- 
tionaliy complete. All the sound cords 
are there, and would vibrate responsive 
to the impressions made upon them 
through the tympanum, but the trou- 
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ble lies farther back in the structure of 
the brain, where the mind may be said 
to lie in intimate connection with the 
delicate substance that serves for its 
instrument. 

The sound center, like other cerebral 
centers, may lack development. We 
should expect this in a man brought up 
inan isolated place, where he never heard 
a musical instrument, a song, or any 
tone above a monochord, other than the 
roar of the wind. Such a man would 
be ‘‘sound blind” and a sound idiot. 
There may be an absolute deficiency in 
the sound center, so that there can ncot 
be any recognition of certain tones or 
keys. But asa general rule, we think, 
that unless the person is deaf, by which 
is properly meant some imperfection in 
the auditing apparatus, culture will im- 


prove his perception of tone difference. 
The sound faculty is kindred to the other 


faculties of sense perception, and its 
cerebral function is governed by the 
same laws that preside over brain func- 
tion in general. 





HOLIDAY CHEER. 

HE must be a sordid, narrow-soul, or 
a poor wretch whose human sensibilities 
have been beaten out of him, who does 
not gather cheer and inspiration from 
the influences that surround him in this 
holiday time. To look around one now, 
and see the warmth and enthusiasm with 
which all classes are aglow; to note 
that differences of station, intelligence, 
and of religious belief are forgotten or 
subordinated to the spirit of the season ; 
to understand that benevolence, kind- 
ness, good-will are the influences that 
produce the expansion of feeling that 
pervades the community, should warm 


the coldest heart, and rob the misan- 
thrope of some of his gloom. . 

Jew, Christian, and infidel are moved 
by a common impulse of generosity 
that reflects its tender, cheery radiance 
upon the weak and dependent. Let one 
unacquainted with those parts of our 
great city where dwell the poorest visit 
them now and climb to the upper sto- 
ries of the dingy tenement houses, and 
he will find their young and old oc- 
cupants filled with an unwonted joy. 
New hope has entered those squalid 
rooms, and lighted up the pinched 
features of the toil-worn and miserable 
men and women who crowd them. 

Enter an asylum or hospital and pass 
through the wards, and note the cheerful 
faces that greet you there. The sick 
and infirm, the blind and deformed, 
feel that the world has brightness for 
even them ; that the strong, active ones 
who live in the great open community 
where they are forbidden to go, have 
a warm regard for their comfort, and 
will not forget them, and now will 
come pouring in their gifts of sympathy 
and love. 

All the civilized world is affected at 
Christmas time with the spirit that 
breathes in the old English poem, in 
which it is said : 

** All have to share, none are too poor 

When want with winter comes ; 


The loaf is never all your own, 
Then scatter out the crumbs.” 


Welcome Christmas; welcome the 
holiday tide that brings such fraternal 
feeling in its train. What a promise 
its annual visit is of the time when the 
human in us will recognize without 
reserve or selfishness the human in 
others ; when the kinship of mankind 
shall be everywhere acknowledged ! 
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HvrTING THEMSELVES. Senator Mor- 
gan, of Michigan, is said to be in favor 
of inserting a prohibitory liquor ‘‘plank” 
in the platform of his party. We are 
glad to hear it, and should be glad to 
hear of many other senators who were 
moved in the same direction. One of 
Senator Morgan’s reasons for this atti 
tude in politics is, that the liquor sellers 
of his State have been trying to muzzle 
every aspirant to office in Michigan by 
obtaining in advance a pledge from him 
that he will not act in any way against 
their interests. Senator Morgan is just- 
ly indignant at such-a proceeding, and 
it should incense every senator in the 
country. Making such a matter public 
should be sufficient to warn the people 
against the insidious devices of the 
liquor dealers. We know how power 
ful the dram-shop is as a political instru- 
mentality; how it exerts a despotic con- 


trol over millions of workingmen, but 
when it raises its hydra head and would 
paralyze the nerves of government by 
turning officials into puppets, it is full 
time for the people to demand release 
from its influence. We hope that this 
matter of dram-shop interference with 
government, an interference that means 
corruption, injustice, andinhumanity in 
legislation and in the conduct of public - 
affairs, will arouse the people to a sense 
of their peril. It can not be that sixty 
millions of people will permit themselves 
to be driven hither and yon like sheep, 
be oppressed, persecuted, and insulted 
by afew hundred thousand coarse, ig- 
norant, and selfish men who sell whis- 
key and beer. If such fellows are to 
dictate whom we shall have to make our 
laws and execute them, the sooner a pro- 
hibition plank is put in the party plat- 
form the better. 











ASR te fentoria fre. 








{o fh orrespondents 


Questions or “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
P ded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 





To ovuR conTRisuTors. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into “ takes” for compos 
itora, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon. 


2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. 


3. Don’t write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across the case, a distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes to make 
changes or additions. 


4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 


5. Be brief. People don't like to read long stories, 
A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 


6. Always write your full name and address plain- 


ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address also. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address, Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor personally will receive his early at- 
tention if this is done. 
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Appuication.— G. F.—Try your best at 
fixing the attention to whatever you take 
up. Withdraw from associations that dis- 
turb for the purpose. Surroundings that 
are constantly impressing the senses in one 
way or the other, and intruding various 
thoughts or suggestions, are unfriendly to 
the attempt to cultivate concentration of 
thought and balance of faculty. Would 
you expect an artist who should put his 
easel in the center of a busy street to make 
a good picture ? 

Ownersuip oF Lanv.—C.—If society were 
organized on the principle of perfect equal- 
ity between man and man, then occupancy 
of the land in common would be proper. 
As we are in this year of grace, 1888, our 
interrelations generally and particularly 
suggest anything but equality, and the time 
appears far distant when all men will be as 
brothers, or what brothers should be. Yet 
there are signs of slow improvement, of a 
tendency toward co-operation in social and 
industrial affairs, and when co-operation is 
fully established with its exchange of sym- 
pathy and just regard for individual right 
and obligation, then men may become, and 
probably wili be, to a large extent commun- 
ists. When the reign of selfishness and 
greed is past and men are governed by 
kindness and justice, it will not matter 
much who owns the land, as it will net be 
held by any to the disadvantage of others. 

RELATION OF OrGanico DEVKLOPMENT.—J. 
E. P. C.—Account is taken of the depth as 
well as height of the cerebral mass, in esti- 
mating the development of the brain, and in 
order to obtain useful data we must have an 
anatomical point from which measurement 
can be taken. The ear opening furnishes 
such a point, and is recognized in that light 
by leading anatomists, like Holden, Gray, 
and others. We do not say that the fibers 
proceed directly from the medulla to the 
convolution, but that they radiate from that 
as acenter via the great median ganglia at 
the base of the brain. This fact is recognized 
by Gray, Foster, Luys, and other anatomists. 
It is the volume of brain that is sought first 
to be ascertained by observations of the 
length of a line, one extremity of which is 
set at the medulla and the other carried 
along the surface of the head. Next this 
method of measurement furnishes the com- 


parative volume of different regions, We 
understand the relation of the basilar ganglia 
and ventricles to the convolutions, and that 
the ventricles constitute a seeming separa- 
tion in the post mesial region between the 
superior cerebral parts and the basilar parts. 
—but the temporal convolutions dip down 
on each side to the level of the medulla, in 
the cranial fosse. The experienced phre- 
nologist knows the difference between depth 
and height, and considers the relation of the 
ear opening to the frontal lobe. In criminals 
the ear is usually found to fall greatly below 
the level of the eyebrows, showing greater 
depth and breadth of brain in the temporal 
convolutions than are found in men of good 
moral character. We have casts of crimi- 
nals on our shelves in which the elevation 
of the head seems considerable, but a 
moment’s inspection shows it to be due to 
the great basilar development, while the 
height above the brows 1s inconsiderable. If 
you will examine the works of the authorities 
to whom we refer, you will find that the 
quotation you give from a gentleman of ac- 
knowledged eminence is scarcely sustained. 
On page 622 of Gray’s Anatomy, edition of 
1883, you will find a ‘Plan of fibers of 
Medulla,” by which it is shown that the 
fibers in their course to the convolutions 
pass through and involve the corpora striata 
and optic thalamus. 

Horace GREELEY A VEGETARIAN.—Cadn 
you to settle a dispute, tell me if Horace 
Greeley was a vegetarian ?—W. 8. J.—Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

ANSWER. 

We are glad to be able to answer this 
question ‘‘ by authority.” We quote from 
a& manuscript now before us. 

‘““[ was practically, not perfectly, a 
vegetarian through the years 18345. I 
believed then, and believe now, that good 
vegetables and fruits in proper variety, 
and in their proper freshness, are the most 
nutritious, healthful, and palatable food for 
man; and if I were to live henceforth as I 
could wish, I should probably use no other. 
Living as I can and do, I eat what seems 
most convenient and advisable.” 

“Yours, 
** Horace GREELEY.” 

MarryInG For Mongy.—What organs 
large, and what poorly developed, would be 
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looked for in a person who is inclined to 
marry for money ? 
ANSWER. 


We would expect to find large Acquisi- 
tiveness, Secretiveness, and Cautiousness ; 
not large Benevolénce, Ccnscientiousness, 
Ideality, Apprebativeness, or Self-esteem ; 
moderate Combativeness, to make one feel 
weak, and moderate Hope to make the fu- 
ture look dark, and an insensitive tempera- 
ment, with a low sentiment of honor in his 
family and social c:rcle. Where the idea of 
wealth and power as the chief object of life 
prevails in a community, persons of naturally 
better instincts might be carried by the curt 
rent and deem it necessary to marry in the 
interest of sordid selfishness, instead of the 


higher motives. 














Get Boe Bo 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 











Some Proofs.—I mention here a few 
facts concerning Phrenology, thinking they 
may be of interest to those interested in this 
study. About one year ago I saw a man 
nearly fifty years of age walking along the 
road singing and whistling at a rate that in- 
dicated mental derangement. I learned ata 
neighboring house where he stopped for the 
night, that he sang and whistled almost 
constantly aud expressed his desire to per- 
form on musical instruments. He had at 
some time received a severe injury on the 
head, so that a portion of the skull, about 
one and a quarter inch in diameter, was re- 
moved from the outer margin of the fore- 
head, and his brain was yet affected at that 
point. The injury was located at the organ 
of Tune. 

My attention was called to another case 
later, in which I think the organ of Tune 
was also deranged. A young man had been 
kicked by a horse in the front and outer 
margin of the forehead. The wound was 
about two and a half inches long, and 
covered the orsans of Tune, Time, and the 
outer margin of Locality. On seeing his 
uncle a few days after the accident, I in- 


quired how the young man was getting 
along. He said that he was whistling and 
singing at a great rate, but not able to leave 
his bed. [ learned that before he received the 
injury and after he recovered from it, he 
rarely if ever sang or whistled. Ihave also 
observed where the bra‘n was diseased it 
caused some derangement or excessive ac- 
tion of certain mental faculties. 
MILO WILSON. 


The Reciprocity of Faculties.— 
Eprtror of PHrenoLoaicaL JOURNAL. 

Dear Sir.—Itis so long since you have 
heard from me that perhaps you are in 
hopes ‘‘I have gone dead,” but nctso; J 
was born to “‘bob up serenely.” Besides, 
my conscience won’t let me rest. I am 
teaching school at present, andeach day I 
become more convinced cf the general truth 
of the association of faculties I have made, 
and that they were arranged in the order of 
mind development. Lately I have devoted 
all my time to the study of the intellectual 
faculties and these are the conclusions I have 
reached. 

1. The 7 lower intellectual faculties deal 
entirely with objects capable of being per- 
ceived by the physical senses. 

2. The 7 upper intellectual faculties are 
both perceptives and conceptives. 

8. There is a diret association between 
the lower and the higher faculties. The 
faculty of Constructiveness performs the 
same office for the higher faculties that In- 
dividuality does for the lower, and the fac- 
ulty of Comparison arranges and classifies 
the work of the higher faculties, the same 
as Order does the lower ones. The faculty 
of Causality performs the same office for the 
higher faculties that Calculation does for the 
lower, and the faculties of Size, Weight. and 
Coler deal respectively with the line, square: 
and cube, and the faculties of Time, Loca- 
tion, and Evenwality deal.respectively with 
the curved line, circle, and sphere. 

Perhaps these points are worth your con- 
sideration ; they intimate a natural relation 
or reciprocity between certain faculties be- 
longing to different classes or types of or- 
ganic functions: 

1. Vitativeness and Benevolence: The 
desire to live and the desire to let live: or 
the desire for happiness and the desire to 
give happiness. 
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2. Destructiveness and Veneration: The 
desire to have one’s own way or will and 
the desire to let others have their way or 
will. 

8. Alimentiveness and Firmness: There 
is a selfish faculty above the physical one of 
Alimentiveness which gives the desire to be 
sustained or upheld ; its action is seen in the 
peevish child, and Firmness is a desire to 
uphold or sustain patience. 

4. Acquisitiveness and Conscientiousness : 
‘The desire to gain and the desire to let others 
gain. 

5. Secretiveness and Sublimity: The de- 
sire for power or control, and the desire to 
acknowledge power and control, cunning 
and earnestness. 

6. Cautiousness and Ideality: The desire 
to care for self and the desire to be careful 
of others. Ideality is related to andinspires 
purity of thought. 

7. Combativeness and Humor: The de- 
sire to push self and the desire to agree to 
being pushed. 

8. Friendship and Imitation: The de- 
sire for sympathy and the desire to give 
sympathy. 

9. Philoprogenitiveness and Faith: The 
desire for faith and the desire to give faith. 
The child’s love of the mother is faith and 
the mother’s love of the child is sympathy. 

10. Continuity and Hope: The desire to 
remain the same and the desire to advance. 

Hoping that you or some readers will find 
a hint or two of service in the above I re- 
main, GEO. H. GALLUP. 


Notes from Observations.—I have 
noticed that the heads of children who were 
born and reared in the city, have a much 
better development of the social organs than 
those who were born and reared in the coun- 
try. I think it due to the better opportunities 
of developing the social feeling which the 
city affords over the country. Am I right? 

My attention was recently drawn to two 
very different developments of the organs of 
Parental Love. The one (a girl of eleven 
and a pupil of mine) hasa very small de- 
velopment of the organ. Although she is 
daily brought in contact with a very inter- 
esting little boy, yet she will not have any 
thing to do with him, if it can be avoided. 
In a composition on ‘ Dolls,” she said, 
“« Most girls like dolis, but I do not.” 


The other is a boy of twelve, nowa stu- 
dent in Columbiun University, in Washing- 
ton. He posse-ses a very large development 
of the organ of Parental Love. I have seen 
him leave the company of other boys to 
hold a three-months’-old baby, which he did 
for hours as carefully and kindly as any 
mother could. Heis not accustomed to 
small children, but will beg to hold a baby 
and will not be satisfied until it is in his 
arms. I pointed out the development to his 
parents, who are firm believers in the science 
of Phrenology. 

While these facts might puzzle some per- 
sons not acquainted with the subject, they 
are to a phrenologist quite plain and easy to 
understand. 8. A LAYMAN. 





ooo 
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PERSONAL. 


Lapy Anniz Brassey died September 
14th last, on board her husband’s yacht, the 
Sunbeam, of a fever, while off her way to 
Australia. She was as good a horsewoman 
as she was a sailor, and a charming hostess. 
During the intervals of her yachting cruises 
with her husband she gathered a brilliant 
circle of prominent politicians, authors, and 
artists about her at her country-house, Nor- 
manhurst Court, in Sussex, and at her house 
in Park Lane, London. 


Daniret Mannina, Secretary of the 
Treasury, died on the 24th of December. 
He was born in Albany, N. Y., Aug. 16, 
1831, and in his boyhood was cumpelled to 
work hard, having lost his father very early 
in life. At the age of eleven years he entered 
the office of the Albany Atlus (now the 
Argus) as office boy; but worked his way 
through the printing office as compositor 
aud foreman, then became a reporter, and 
afterward an associate editor, rising finally 
to the executive management of the paper. 

His newspaper position gave him promi- 
nence in the party he supported, the Demo- 
cratic, and although he held no civil office 
he was a leading manager of his party’s 
affairs in the State. His appointment to the 
Treasury by Mr. Cleveland, however, was a 
recognition of his services in the past. As 
Secretary, until the failure of his health in 
1886, he exhibited great energy, and was 
regarded by conservative financiers as a 
very able executive officer. 
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A Gorp Mepat ror Isaac Pirmay.—As 
Fowler & Wells Co. have advocated the use 
of phonography, and have for years been 
leaders in the adoption of shorthand writing, 
it is eminently fitting that we present to our 
readers fac similes of a gold medal made by 
Messrs. Tiffany & Co., of New York, which 
is to be presented to Isaac Pitman, the in- 
ventor of phonography, to commemorate 
the publishing of his first book on phonog- 
raphy in 1837. Isaac Pitman was in carly 
life a teacher, and properly called the father 











































































of phonography by virtue of his influence in 
spreading the art by publishing two books on 
the subject, the second one in 1840, and by 
his persistence in advertising it. The art 
was introduced into America in 1846 by the 
late Stephen Pearl Andrews and his asso- 
ciate, Augus'a A. Boyle. Forty years ago 
there were probably not more than six or 
seven competent stenographers in America ; 
now the art ‘s practiced by thousands, and 
among them are hundreds of skilful writers, 

Contributions were solicited in 1887 for a 
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suitable testimonial to Mr. Pitman, and the 
contributors voted to send Mr. Pitman a 
gold medal. Subscribers will have a bronze 
medal. The medal ccst $400. 


WISDOM. 
“ Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 





There is something wrong within, among 
all those who are afraid to look within. 


Scatter-brained and ‘‘afternoon men” 
spoil much more than their own affair, in 
spoiling the temper of those who deal with 
them.—[Emerson. 


A true man never frets about his place in 
the world, but just slides isto it by the 
gravitation of his nature, an1l swings there 
as casily as a star.—[Chapin. 


Love and passion are too often confound- 
ed. They are quite distinct. Love clevates 
and refines, passion degrades and depresses ; 
love enlarges the heart, passion narrows the 
mind. 


We can not be carnest about anything 
which does not naturally and strongly en- 
gage our thoughts. Far more thin mere 
talents or acquirements, enthusiasm and 
energy in work carry the day.—[Dr. Tulloch. 


———_ >= 


MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


Lapy .(to deaf butcher): ‘Well, Mr 
Smallbones how do you find yourself to_ 
day?” 

Smatiponges: ‘‘ Well. I’m pretty well 
used up. mum. Every rib’s gone, they’ve 
almost tore me to pieces for my shoulders, 
and I never had such a run on my legs.” 


“Do you know him?” asked a gentleman 
of an Irish ‘friend the other day, in speaking 
of a third person. ‘‘ Know him! ” said the 
Trishman, ‘‘I know’d him when his father 
was a little boy !” 

Jupce: ‘What sort of a man, now, was 
it whom you saw commit the assault?” 

ConstaBLe: ‘Shure, yer honor. he was 
a smull insignificant craythur — about yer 
own size, yer honor.” 
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short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send-us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinicn of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Darine anp Surrerinc. A History of the 
Andrew’s Railroad Raid into Georgia, in 
1862; Embracing a Full and Accurate Ac- 
count of the Secret Journey to the Heart 
of the Confederacy, and Capture of the 
Railroad train in the Confederate Camp, 
the Terrible Chase that followed, and the 
Subsequent Fortunes of t’.e Leader and 
his party. By William ittenger, 8vo., 
pp- 416, Supplement 50. Cloth, price 
$1.50. New York. War Publishing Co. 
The author of this book is known because 

of several publications which have come 

from his pen during the past fifteen years or 
so. Among the first is an edition of this 
book which now appears in a somewhat 
amplified form. Very properly a ‘‘Supple- 
ment” is included which gives an account 
of the subsequent fortunes of the Andrew’s 

Raiders, etc. The strife between the North 

and South was characterized by many very 

remarkable achievements on both sides. 

Raids, incursions, etc., were frequently 

made by a handful of daring men, and 

sometimes attended by marvelous success. 

The Count de Paris, in his ‘‘ History of the 

Civil War in America,” mentions the occur- 

rence which ‘‘ Daring and Suffering” de- 

tails, and comments upon itas an illustra- 
tion of ‘‘ what a handful of brave men 
could undertake.” It reads in Mr. Pitten- 

ger’s style somewhat after the manner of a 

romance, but Mr. Pittengeris notably con- 

scientious in his renderings of fact, and the 
reader may trust to the lines as a true ac- 
vount of what was done and what occurred 

to those who p:rticipated in the Raid. A 

later book, by Mr. Pittenger, *‘ Capturing a 

Locomotive,” is ina similar vein, but the 

nature of that affair was not so stirring and 

foolhardy, and not attended with as impor- 
tant results. 


Anprew JAOKsON AND Martin VAN BUREN. 
By William 0. Stoddard, Author of the 
Life of George Wash ngton, James Madi- 








son, James Monroe, John Quincy Adams, 
etc. New York. Frederick A. Stokes. 


A fresh addition to the series of the 
‘Lives of the Presidents.” The author 
properly devotes 248 pagesto the analysis 
of the career of that stanch old Democrat 
and President, Jackson, while of the 
shrewd Martin Van Buren, whose life and 
political path lay in calmer waters, a good 
account is given and an excellent portrait. 
The spirit of these volumes makes them well 
adapted to the reading of young people ; 
they are interesting from the first page. 


Hanpsook or Yorapuk. By Charles E. 
Sprague, Member of the Academy of 
Volapuk, etc. New York. Office Co. 


The rapid growth of interest here in the 
newly invented language which is entitled 
‘* Volapuk,” is properly met by the appear- 
ance of this treatise. This “* worl len- 
guage,” it may be said for the information 
of the reader, is one of numerous attempts to 
solve the problem of a common vehicle for 

neral communication among people of 

ifferent nationalities. It was invented by 
Johann Martin Schleier, and accomplished 
linguist, and first published in 1879. He 
aimed, in the beginning, to produce a lan- 
guage capable of expressing thought with 
the greatest clearness and accuracy. and to 
make its acquisition as easy as possible to 
the greatest number. His success is cer- 
tainly evidenced by the wide diffusion that 
the language has obtained already. It has 
d beyond the experimental stage, and 
is now actually used to some extent in Eu- 
rope. A manual in the form of a diction- 
ary anda grammar combined calls upon 
different mental faculties. The radicals or 
root words were chosen with a view that 
the test number of persons might have 
but few unfamiliar words to memorize ; 
forty per cent. of the root words are taken 
from the English, and difficult and unusu:] 
sounds and combinations are excluded. The 
most obvious application of Volapuk is for 
international correspondence, especially in 
commercial walks, and that being. perhaps, 
the most.important field to them, it will re- 
quire no argument to convince the business 
world that a common language easily 
learned and once established would be an im- 
mense convenience to commerce, ani this is 
the claim that is chiefly put forth, now, in 
behalf of Volapuk. It does not seem to be 
sufficiently elastic and comprehensive in 
its development to be adapted to other 
spheres. The * Handbook.” having but 119 
pages, isa contrast to the bulky gramniars 
of modern languages, and yet we are as- 
sured that the student will find it quite suf- 
ficient for obtaining a good knowledge of 
the new language. 


Heatran Lessons. A Primary Book by 
Jerome Walker, M. D., Lecturer on Hy- 
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“giene at the Long Island College Hospital, 
etc., pp. 194. D. Appleton & Co. 

The preface informs us that in this little 
book the aim has been to teach health sub- 
jects to young children in a truthful and in- 
teresting-way, and by somewhat different 
methods than these usually employed. 
While there is sufficient teaching of the ef- 
fects of alcoholic stimulants and narcotics 
on the human system they are presented in 
a way that is believed will appeal most for- 
cibly to the imagination and moderate rea- 
soning powers of children, and leave the 
strongest impression on the mind as to the 
evils attending the us¢ of such things. We 
are reminded, as we glance through the 
pages, of two or three other books pre- 
pare.l for children by writers whose motive. 
also, was to instill the principles of sound 
physiology. ‘Man onderful,” for in- 
stance, is not entirely unlike it, although in- 
tended for children a little older. The 
illustrations are appropriate and contain 
enough cf humor to please small children, 


Decision OF THE Unrrep States SuPREME 
Court ON THE Kansas APPEALS IN THE 
Important Liquor Cases. Official copy. 


This decision establishes the principle of 
prohibition, and that without compensation 
to the owners of property, not only in Kan- 
sas but in every State of the Union. It is 
one of the most important temperance docu- 
ments ever issued, and has just been pub- 
lished by the National Temperance Society, 
together with the dissenting opinion of 
Judge Field. 12mo, 36 pages, 10 cents. J. 
N. Stearns, Publishing Agent, New York. 


Atatypgs, ok SrenorypograPHy. A Sys- 
tem of Condensed Printing, together with 
the Elements of Alagraphy, or Syllabic 
Shorthand. By Henry H. Brown, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Mr. Brown is one of the many progressive 
men who would have our cumbrous method 
of printing language modified to correspond 
with the advancement of society in most 
other practical respects. His principles are 
worthy of respect. but there is so much that 
is revolutionary in his typographical devices 
that they are not likely to be appreciated 
by the mass of the printing trade. 


Letrrers-PaTENT FOR INVENTIONS. 
they are so often worthless. How to ob- 
tain valuable patents. How to avoid the 
losses and disappointments which befall 
most inventors and patentees. By J. McC. 
Perkins, Boston, Pr.ctitioner in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

A pamphlet in which the author furnishes 


some useful suggestions for the considera- 
tion of the inventing community. 


Why 


TRANSACTIONS OF VassAR BrorHers’ InstTI- 
TUTE, AND Irs SorentiFic Szotion. Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.—1885-1887. Vol. IV. 
Poughkeepsie has its Institute, which is 

sustained by the money of the benevolent 

Vassars and the cultured interest of a few 

scientific men. Among them are Dr. W. G. 

Stevenson, Mr. C. L. Bristol, and Professors 

Dwight and VanIngen. The volume under 

our eye has several notable papers, viz. : 

“* Aer.al Navigation.” ‘‘ Ruined Castles in 

Asia Minor,” ** The Quiche Story of Crea- 

tion,” ‘‘ Genius and Mental Disease,” ‘* The 

Top,” ‘“‘ The Nicaragua Canal,” ‘‘ Bacteria,” 

ey Isabel Mulford, and ‘‘ The Evolution of 
ontinents.” It is gratifying toknow ofa 

local scientific association so well sustained. 


Morats 0s. Art. By Anthony Comstock. 
Paper; price 10 cents. J. 8. Ogilvie & 
Co., New York. 


A strong plea for the position taken by the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, with 
reference to the public exhibition or sale of 
pictures that suggest unclean thoughts. It 
is time some measures were taken by society 
for the protection of the young and innocent 
against demoralization. Public morals 
stand first, and should be respected above 
the opinion or bias of a class. 


Srxty-nintH ANNUAL REPoRT OF THE TRUS- 
TKES OF THE New York Stare Liprary. 
Transmitted to the Legislature January 
15, 1887. 


Nervousness. Its Nature, Causes, Symp- 
toms, and Treatment. Illustrated. By 
H. 8. Drayton, A.M., M. D. Fowler & 
Wells Co., Publishers. 


This fresh contribution to popent medi- 
cine, applies to a growing malady in Amer- 
ica, and is, therefore, reasonable. The 
statements are definite with regard to the 
common c.uses of nervousness, and no 
attempt is apparent to excuse or condone 
the ignorance or impropriety of life among 
intelligent people. If fashion, habit, vice be 
reprehensible the author shows why, and 
also reflects not alittle light upon ummnten- 
tional errors that people are constantly 
committing in their ways of life. and for 
which nature compels a penalty. The cases 
from the author’s own observations are very 
instructive, and have doubtless many apa 
lels, for which the very reasonable and 
simple course of treatment will as well 
serve. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


The Standard. Weekly. Chicago. 
The Journalist. Weekly. New York. 
Albany Medient Annals. Monthly. Con- 


tains able contributions from our most 
successful practitioners. 
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Book Record. Monthly. New York. 


Christian Advocate. Weekly. New York. 
Organ of the M. E. Church. 


Dental Cosmos. Monthly. Philadelphia,. 


Pa. One of the oldest magazines of its 
kind. 
The Churchman. Weekly. New York 


Leading organ of 
Church. 

Youth's Companion. Weekly. Boston, Mass. 
“Vol. 61” tells the age of this success- 
ful and popular paper. 

Woman, for January, is an improvement on 
the first number. Its contents are gener- 
ally interesting. New York. 

Our Little Ones and the Nursery. Russell 
Publishing Co. Boston. An illustrated 
Monthly for very little people. 

New York Weekly Tribune. Volume forty- 
seven of this standard family paper wes 
completed with the close of 1887. 


Archives of Dentistry. December, 1887. 
Monthly. St. Louis, Mo. Every dentis* 
should be a subscriber to this. 

Mary'and Farmer. Well printed, and vig- 
orously alive to the interests of agricul- 
ture and its allied industries, Monthly. 
Baltimore, Md. 

M-dical Summary. December, 1887. Month- 
ly. Philadelphia, Pa. Many items of 
interest to the practitioners are embodied 
in this magazine. 

Rural New Yorker. Weekly. New York. 
For forty-six years 7he Rural hus been a 
staudard paper for the farmers and sub- 
urban residents. 

American Analyst. Semi-Monthly. New 
York. Especially valuable to cooks, 

urveyors, and housekeepers who are 
nterested in securing pure food. 

Lend A Had. Monthly. Exponent of 
organized Ny ype is growing in 
interest with its second volume. E. E 


the Episcopalian 


Hale, D. D., Editor. Boston and New 
York. 

Harper's Young Pi An_ illustrated 
Weekly. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


One of the’ finest publications issued for 
the entertainment and instruction of the 
young. 

The Doctor. Bi-weekly. Contains informa- 
tion of value to the active physician who 
would know what other physicians are 
doing ; is independent and sincere C. A. 
Welles. New York. 


Lippincott’s Magazine opens the Janu 
number with a better novel than usual, 
Check and Counter-Check. Then follows 
The Browning Craze, Holyrood (a poem), 
The Preferences of our Opera Singers, 
With Gauge and Swallow, Reminiscen- 
ces, The Grand Duke’s Rub‘es, etc. Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


. 
The Studio. A journal devoted to the fine 
arts. 


Babyhood, Monthly. New York. A maga- 
zine for mothers. 

The Union Reading Circle, Monthly. Chica- 
go. A journal of self-help, home culture, 
etc. 


Paper and Press, ‘‘ Pertaining to Paper and 
ting and the field of Supplies for 
Printers.” W.-M. Patton, Phila. 


Public Opinion. Weekly. New York and 
Washington. A register of current affairs 
in al] departments, cunvenient for the busy 
man and woman. 


Scientific American, Weekly. New York. 
A v:luable journal to all who are interest- 
ed in art, science, mechanics, chemistry, 
or manufacturing. 

The Sanitarian, for November, contains a 

d report of the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, which 
really was one of the most important 
— conferences of the year. New 

ork. 


Le Devoir, Weekly. Paris. A review of 
social questions. Considerable space is 
given to the questions of ‘* Socialism in 
America,” the statements of the condi- 
tions are fair and the entire subject is 
considered with a view to justice. 

Harper's Monthly has a rich conjunction 
of literary aud artistic matters in the Jan- 
uary number. The Adoration of the 
Magi, The Italian Chamber of Deputies, 
Virginia of Virginia, Modern French 
Sculpture, The City of Savannah, The 
Share of America in Westminster Abbey 
are very attractively illustrated and good 
reading. New York. 


The Homiletic Review, January, has Reviews 
on Progress in Theology. The Christian 
Evidences, as affected by recent criticisms, 
Shall Women be Licensed to Preach ?—a 
rather partial and illogical plea on the neg- 
ative side, etc.; Sermons on Letting go 
and Giving up, The Leading of the Spirit, 
Looking unto Jesus, The Friends of Mam- 
mon, a blessed Country, etc., besides its 
usuil departments of themes, exposito- 
ries, su ggestions, ete. Funk & Wagnalls. 
New York. 


Zhe Century Magazine, in the January num- 
ber, confronts the reader with a portrait of 
that most eccentric of English writers, 
John Ruskin. A good deal of interest is 
involved in such topics as these: The 
Catacombs of Rome, The Graysons, John 
Gilbert, the well known comedian; Rus- 
sian Provincial Prisons. The Upper Mis- 
souri, A fresh Instalment of Abraham 
Lincoln, Pecuniary Economy of Food, 
Memoranda of the Civil War, and the edi- 
torial sections. The Century Company. 
New York, 
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CLOSING EXERCISES OF 1887 AND PROGRAMME OF 1888. 


OPENING REMARKS BY MR. N. SIZER. 


FRIENDS OF THE CLASS OF 1887: It is our 
custom at these closing exercises to call on 
the teachers for any remarks that they may be 
disposed to make, after which the students are 
invited to speak, and as I am informed, the 
students, in consideration of the great number 
‘of them, have thought proper to select a few 
of their associates to act as speakers for the 
class. In accordance with the custom of the 
past, we invite first, Mrs. Wells, the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Phrenology, 
for such remarks as she may feel inclined to 
make ; after which Dr. Drayton, the Secre- 
tary, will speak. 


MRS. WELLS’ ADDRESS. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, FRIENDS, AND MEMBERS OF 
THE CLAss OF 1887:—Ours is largely a mis- 


sionary work, and the funds we have taken in 
Phrenology are those with which we have dis- 
seminated Phrenology. We have tried to 
keep ourselves in health, so that we could 
work vigorously, but we have been devoted to 
the science, having made every effort to 
spread the knowledge which we think is des- 
tined to redeem the world of mankind. In 
order to accomplish this as soon as may be, 
we have published and sent broadcast, by 
mail and express to all parts of the globe, our 
books and our journals. 

I wanted to tell you something about how 
the Journal struggled into existence, but I 
could not. Our books and our Journal have been 
missionaries themsel:es as our own personal 
work has been missionary work. We have 
taken in the work of Phrenology, many thou- 
sands of dollars, but the money has been put 
back into it; we have not spent it for luxuries, 
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in making a grand show for ourselves or 
our families, but we have tried to make our 
business sufficiently attractive to claim and 
obtain the attention of people, because we 
deemed that one of the necessary means to 
that end. 

We expect to die in harness. Mr. Wells 
was the first one to depart to the other life. 
After going through a severe winter, as far as 
the weather was concerned, and having as 
much to doas he was able to do and keep well, 
our landlord came in February, 1875, and said 
we must move as the heirs were ,zoing to tear 
down the old building and rebuild. He worked 
hard in moving, thus exhausting his strength 
and thereby his power of resistance to a cold 
which developed into pneumonia before we 

become settled in our new quarters, and 
after eleven nights and ten days he to 
the other shore, April 13, 1875, and left the 
heavy burden upon my shoulders, to care for 
the work in which we had, for nearly thirty- 
two years, worked together. With me he left 
good helpers, Messrs. Sizer, Drayton, Turner, 
and others that are still in the business, and 
the result is what you have seen. We do not 
profess to be perfect, any of us; and although 
we take different views re ing some su 
jects, we are agreed in our love for Phrenolo 
and work harmoniously, appreciating eac 
other’s good qualities and understanding phre- 
nologically our differences. My brother, O. 
S. Fowler, and Mr. Sizer held views different 
from each other, and 1 hold different views, 
Mr. Drayton does not coincide exactly, but 
we all love Phrenology and preach and prac- 
tice it and work to cther. e think if any- 


body in the world should excuse and overlook, 
and forgive one another for maintaining opin- 


ions that we do not, it is the phrenologist 
who should do it,and it is he who should 
always be the one to forgive, because as phre- 
nologists we can better understand the influ- 
ences underlying action,—it may be of per- 
sons to whom we have taken a dislike,—their 

neral appearance is not acceptable, or what 
they may say or the way they may say it. 
Perhaps something has occurred, a sunstroke, 
for instance, or other illness, that has made 
them different from what they were originally, 
and we must take all these things into account; 
one person may be of a nervous temperament 
and may have worked day and night, and 
with exhausted strength he becomes ex- 
citable; the phrenologist must take these 
things into consideration and forgive. 

You all know of the blow that death has 
dealt recently, thinning the ranks of the long- 
time workers, in taking my brother. He loved 
the cause for which he so long labored, and 
from the beginning Also professed to be con- 
trolled by a missionary desire. to sink every- 
thing for Phrenology. If he failed to manifest 
this spirit always it was owing to external in- 
fluences; his love for Phrenology never dimin- 
ished, however, he worked for it and died in 
the harness. 

If everybudy understood the value of Phre- 
nology its practice as a business would be 
remunerative. Those associated in the Fow- 
ler & Wells Company are capable of filling a 
position that would command a higher salary 
than they get now, and our business requires 
brain; fad you see they sacrifice some- 
thing in helping Phrenology, and are thus 
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phrenological missionaries. We are doing 
considerable business, and it requires close at- 
tention and wearisome application. We are 
not lazy people. We wish on several accounts 
we were-able to put this Institute on a perma- 
nent basis,—to give it a home for life,—and 
would that it could have a permanent location 
where it would not be subject to the dictation 
of lords to move, sacrifice our 
imens, or human life as in the case of Mr. 
ells. His death was plainly the result of 
moving our office from one place to another, 
his zeal exceeded his physical —— and 
power of endurance. Previous to that he had 
advertised for a building with the view to the 
purchase of such a home as this Institute 
needs, and received several replies, but they 
were either unsuitable for the or their 
location was objectionable. is purpose was 
to prosecute the matter to success, but his 
removal to another life closed his labor in 
that direction. Had his life continued we 
would, —— have been by this time difier- 
ently & ced. My efforts have been in the 
same direction. 

Thus far this Institute has not paid its way, 
and has had to be carried. After Mr. Wells’ 
death I carried it as far as it was necessary, and 
since the Fowler & Wells Company was 
formed in 1884, this company has carried it, 
hoping all the time that it will be able to carry 
itself, and still we are ho ing and trusting and 
have faith in it, for it is God’s work, and in his 
own good time he will prosper it, and all will 
be done for the best. 

That thought has helped to reconcile and 
console me under many disappointments, and 
yet I would not relax my efforts one iota, and 
am ready for any practical suggestions or 
help. Some of you may chance to know some 
one who is burdened with wealth that he can 
not carry with him when he goes hence, and he 
may be wishing for a suggestion as to where it 
can be best placed. Do not forget, under such 
circumstances, to give such persons a hint 
that a building at the best spoton Broad- 
way, New York, for the American Institute of 
Phrenology and its cabinet, will be the best 
investment they can make, inasmuch as we 
teach mankind to make the most and best of 
capabilities, and since prevention is better than 
cure. whatever will aid us in teaching to so 
care for ourselves as notto get sick will be 
a benefaction in preventing illness, and by so 
much will our Institute be of more true value 
than a hospital, and therefore a better in- 
oo ee for wealth which must be left be- 

ind. 

MEMBERS OF THIS CLASs:—Please realize 
that there is much to be done, and | hope you 
will wish to help roll this ball along. Many 
things have been left unsaid, but you all know 
that the short time allotted has been crowded, 
—and this leavesa place for me to say that if 
we had the structure of which I have spoken. 
we would have noon lectures daily, or even- 
ing lectures, through which instruction could 
be given all the year around. I can not say 
all that I wish to, but your own thoughts may 
suggest what I have left unsaid regarding the 
grand possibilities of the tuture, and I will close 
my address hoping that we may work harmo- 
niously in this great cause, and when we lay 
off the harness may we have the feeling that 
we have not worked in vain. 
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ADDRESS BY DR. DRAYTON. 


"LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, MEMBERS OF THE 
CLASS AND OF THE INSTITUTE:—Only a final 
word at this time. I trust that your attend- 
ance here as students has deepened your con- 
victions of the truths and principles of phre- 
nological science. I hope that your range of 
vision has widened with re. to it; that you 
find there is more in the subject than you 
thought or suspected before, and like the 
astronomer who sweeps the stars night after 
night, you have found that as your vision has 
strengthened, the range has widened and deep- 
ened. The field isa wide one. Indeed, there 
is room enough for all and more; it may be 
said to you that in comparing the entire 
number of those who are working now in 
these United States, that they would scarcely 
do justice toa single State, let alone the broad 
area of our own country. There is room, then, 
depend upon it, for your very best services, 
and the demand but grows with their giving. 
Be true to your convictions and respect 
honest doubts that arise in dealing with this 
or any subject. The Latin poet has said—Fas 
est ab hoste doceri, itis proper to learn from 
an enemy, and whenever you meet an honest 
enemy, depend upon it, you can learn some- 
thing from him, and something that you can 
use. The suggestions of a skeptical enemy, 
in whatever light they may be given, furnish 
information, ideas, impressions that will be 
made useful. Cunning and craft are only 
successful, remember, in the seeming; it is 
valor and candor that will win;sodo not be 
like the Roman retiarius who discomfited an 
enemy with a net and dispatched him in cold 


blood; have no net of cunning or trickery, but 
if you would use a trident let it be the modern 
one, with its three sharp prongs of conviction, 
deliberation, and action; that will be an im- 
provement on the murderous trident of the 


retiarius. But some will ae ret you are not 
scientific; that this subject which you endeavor 
to disseminate lacks scientific grounds. 

Gentlemen, I hope that from what you have 

athered here you will have good reason to 
think that there are sound scientific grounds 
for our subject, and res may properly ask 
those who make such an objection, what is 
science? Who are its custodians? Who are 
its representatives? You may well remember 
that every true scientist is modest in his claims 
and very doubtful often with regard to what 
is truth and sound principle. Consider the 
controversies in every department, natural 
history, geology, astronomy, and even in 
mathematics. There is the Binomial theorem 
tor instance, what a world of doubt and fallacy 
there is in it! yet by the laws of calculation 
how direct seem to be the conclusions that are 
reached, even though you prove by it thatone 
equals two. 

Another word; always aim todo good, and 
do not be a dad shot in your aiming. Ifa man 
would be a good sportsman, he must havea 
clear eye, a steady hand, anda good gun. He 
must point his gun straight at the mark, other- 
wise he won’t bring down the game. When 
David went out to do battle with that ancient 
Philistine, you remember that he _ chose 
several smooth stones from a brook. He was 
a good marksman; he knew the necessity to 
have smooth stones, just as the modern 


gunner knows that his projectile, in order to 
reach the distant target, must be smooth and 
well-shaped. Your smooth bullet will be a 
geet understanding of the work that you 

ve to do. A good mark is necessary, and 
that has much to do with your success as a 
shooter. Havi a ee mark, how it 
sharpens the faculties of observation; how it 
trims up the muscles and strengthens the 

ise! hen I was a boy, I was exceedingly 

ond of roaming the forests with a rifle on my 

shoulder; if there was any /ive thing that 
presented itself, — then I wasall aglow, 
and every nerve muscle was toned up. 
Sometimes I shot at an inanimate object, but 
that did not trim me for sport. 

Do not be diverted from your object, anc 
leave side shows and petty tricks, and even 
experiments in magnetism, entirely alone, 
unless you are avigorous operator. Do not 
endeavor to build up a reputation on nothing; 
that is the trade of the mountebank. Do not, 
by any means, try to ape the buffoon. Phre- 
nology offers serious work, ladies and gentle- 
men; it meansa great deal to yourselves, as 
well as to those with whom you will have to 
deal. It has a great part to perform in the 
social movements and all movements of the 
day. Weare living at a critical juncture, and 
there are few of us who realize what is going 
on in society; although through the news- 
papers we get now and then inklings of the 
very serious fact that we are living, as it were, 
over a powder magazine or a volcano, It 
seemsto me that the phrenologist can do as 
much toward solving the problems which so 
parceneen. solution, as any class of men and 
women living. With the knowledge of human 
nature that this subject gives, you ought to be 
powerful aids in helping man in the ways of 
progress and improvement. 

I must express my pleasure that so large an 
attendance was here during this session, and I 
earnestly hope that you all will succeed in 
your different spheres in applying the truths 
which you have acquired in this study. 


MR. SIZER’S ADDRESS. 


And so, fellow students, we come at last to 
the end. When we look about a busy city like 
New York and see how many hundred ways 
there are for eking out existence or acquiring 
fortune or pleasure or dissipation, we may 
study a hundred of those pursuits, and ninety- 
nine of them are outside of human im- 
provement, and fifty per cent. of them are 
outside of human weal. More than half of the 
world’s work is worse than wasted,asit respects 
the good of the human race. It is not done 
to promote human good, it is not intended for 
that; a great deal of the common commerce 
of the world is mere chicanery and practical 
robbery. People sometimes hesitate to put 
their sons into this or that business because it 
will be expected that the boy is to lie and 
cheat. There are some kinds of business 
conducted in such a manner that every dollar’s 
gs of profit would represent twice as many 

ies. 

Now, what is your business as phrenologists, 
what do you aim at? You aim at doing good 
and getting paid for it. But in the first place 
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you must do in order to deserve pom and 
the world 1 not run after a phrenologist 
and pay him, unless he has in his work some 
show,of good to his fellow men. Your subject is 
— the best thing you ever saw on the earth, 
and it is for man that your work is projected, 
to build up and instruct the human race, to 
widen the bom of. happiness, and to open to 
the vista of’ men the pathway to glory and to 
God. is worth working for. © 
Some people ask us,is there room enough for 
al the Phrenologists? Sup that thirty of 
the forty composing this c will . become 
settled down as lecturers and teachers of 
penny ? Perhaps so; some of you, I 
ow are connected with educational interests, 
and some with business, and do not expect to 
devote yourselves to the promulgation of Phre- 
nology per se; but — that thirty out of 
these forty students ome earnest practical 
workers in the field, what is the chance of your 
success? Think a moment; the United States 
has sixty millions of people, and that is two 
millions for each of you; if that parish is not 
large enough, you do not deserve to be a bish- 
op. I have been wee years examin- 
ing only one-third of a million of the human 
race; ai that rate it will take all of you 300 
years to cover your parish,even if the parish did 
not increase and multiply; the two million peo- 
le thus assigned to each of you will multiply 
aster than you can examine their heads; there 
is not much chance for your running out of 
work. There is room enough for us all. But 
what a responsibility! A woman brings her 
little boy; perhaps she is a widow and he is 
just big enough to earn a dollar or twoa week; 
she comes with her spare money, tied up in 


‘the corner of a handkerchief, and wants us to 


tell her what that boy is good for, what shall 
be his career, what course shall he adopt with 
a view to his own support and also to the sup- 
port of his mother; so she comesto you for 
advice. You have to put that boy on the 
track; shall it be a track that runs upward or 
downward; shall it be a track on solid founda- 
tions, or will you send him somewhere to do 
the devil’s work for the sake of a little more 
money? Think of it, the future of their sons 
entrusted to an examination that you shall 
make. A young man came 1,000 miles, all the 
way from 100 miles beyond St. Louis; he 
worked for $16 a month on a farm till he had 
money enough to come te New York and back 
again, and his sole purpose was to come to our 
establishment and be examined to ascertain 
if possible, what he could do best; he had 
tried three things and wasted six years about 
it, and failed in them all, and he thought the 
cheapest way was to work three or four 
months and take the cars and come here and 
see about it, and he told me’ where he had 
come from and what he had come tor, 
and I thought, “Who is sufficient for 
these things And yet by the grace of God, 
and by the light which Phrenology throws 
upon human nature, I believed I did him more 
service than he paid me for, and yet he paid me 
all I asked him. Another man walked 400 


miles and he came from Canada, and walked 
all the way back, and I gave him an examina- 
tion, and I made him welcome to it because 
he walked so far to get it. But I have seen 
the man successful, and he attributes his suc- 
cess to what he got by that long journey. 

> 


And that is not all. People have heard from 
us around the belted earth; mensend us photo- 
graphs from South Africa, they send us from 

ustralia, from South America, from Canada, 
and from every part of the Union they, send 
their portraits to see what Phrenol will 
say about them, and if you could see the letters 
that come back saying to us, “ You have hit 
the nail on the head; my friends say, if you 
had known me from my cradle to the present 
hour, you could not have been more just and 
accurate in your description.” 

Fifteen years ago, a gentleman rushed into 
our Office and said he was ina, great hurry ; 
he handed me a picture of his daughter and 
that of a young man; he did not tell his name 
nor where he lived, nor the names of the 
parties, but said, “I wish you to say how 
these parties are adapted to each other in mar- 
riage, and tell me, as a father would tell a 
friend, what kind of a husband that man will 
make for my daughter.” I wrote out the in- 
dications as they seemed to me, and insisted 
that they by no means permit that couple to 
marry; the man was not adapted to the lady, 
and was not adapted to be an honorable and 
acceptable fellow citizen anywhere. .He came 
for the written statement in the afternoon; 
no name or residence was given, and he de- 
parted with the document unopened. Some- 
thing like a year afterward I received a letter 
from Indiana; the writer called my attention 
to the circumstances, and he said that the 
man had proved himself a rascal; his daughter 
was very anxious to marry him, but consented, 
on my advice, to wait a year, and within that 
year the man eloped with a woman to Canada, 
and he had forged a note or a check to raise 
the funds to go with, and it was found out at 
last, that he was already a married man when 
he began to court this man’s daughter. Since 
that time, the daughter came into our office 
and I knew the face, but told herI did not 
know when nor where I had seen it; she told 
me who she was and brought in the picture of 
another man on her own account, and | ac- 
cepted him, and so did she. I know the street 
in this city where they now live happily. 

Sometimes phrenologists get into a tight 
place, a very tight place, but my advice to 
phrenologists is,to lean on Phrenology, in- 
voke all you know of the subject and trust to 
that; co not study anything but the organiza- 
tion. I had another pair of pictures brought 
in a similar way, without names or address. 
The question was: “Will you please write 
ovt your opinion of the adaptability in mar- 
riage of the persons represented by these two 

traits?” The man called later for the 

escription and pictures, and gave no name or 
location. A year afterward, I received a 
letter saying that the couple had been 
married, disagreed and separated before the 
pictures were sent to me, and my advice was 
this: “The gentleman is peacetal and calm, 
respectable and good, and she is too sharp in 
temper, and he better not marry her.” 
He was a merchant, a respectable man, pro- 

essive in business and trade, and so Re 
ad everything for comfort. She had left 
him, they could not live together. That is 
what I call being in a tight place; when called 
on todescribe persons in that way. 

The choice of pursuits is one of the great 
things that you will be called upon to decide. 
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Men are eager to know what they shall do, 
and when a man gets out of business, even the 
man of forty years of age. he is just as much 
at sea as to what he © into zs a boy is ; 
he doesn’t know what he shou.d undertake. 

Some very droll facts come up; I remember 
one or two. A very handsome young man 
came into the office; he had a heai of about 
24 inches ; it was as fine a head as you would 
see anywhere, and he weighed but 1 25 pounds; 
his head was big enough to eat up his body, 
and he wanted to know what he should do; he 
had just graduated from Columbia College 
Law School, as I learned afterward, and | 
said: ‘“ Sir, your head is too large for your 
body; you must get out of doors, you must 
have something todo with the external world; 
if you had body enough you might be a Dan- 
iel Webster, but with your large head and slen- 
der body you must get into the open air, out- 
of-door world ; you had better study architec- 
ture and be a house-builder and get into the 
sun and the fresh air.” Fifteen years after- 
ward a gentleman walked in, a man that 
weighed 184 pounds, plump, rosy, genial, and 
had one of the nicest women that you would 
see anywhere, and she believed in him heartily; 
he said to me, “ You don’t know me, but I 
came here when just out of college and ex- 
pected to go into law practice, and you told 
me to go and learn architecture and be a 
house-builder, and such a take down as | got, 
oh, it was terrible ! and I went down town to 
afriend of mine who was an architect, and.told 
him how you said I wouldn’t live five years 
unless 1 changed. I had better take hold ot 
something that would give me tangible, out-of- 
door life; my friend said to me, ‘ That’s 
right, he told you the truth; I am anarchitect; 
I will put you through as an architect in a 
hurry; your college education gives you all 
the geomctry and mathematics you want, and 
you are apt to learn, and I will put you right 
ahead.’ I did so; 1 then went to California, 
and I have been successful;” as he turned 
around to his wife, she smiled as if she thought 
it was true. “1 have made $200,000; I am 
regarded as one of the best architects in all 
that Western Slope, | weigh 184 pounds and 
am as solid as a rock ; and being now in New 
York I came all the way up here to tell you 
about it.” If this did come late, it did me 
good ; there are some things that pay one 
way and some pay another way, and once in a 
while, one pays both ways. 


I wish to cultivate your Eventuality, and’ 


therefore I will tell you another story. Mrs. 
Wells and Mr. Turner say we have not got 
rich; that is true, we haven’t, but we are mid- 
dling rich in some things; we are rich in a few 
choice facts that we have saved up; among 
the subjects, there’s a good many that will be 
paid for at the final settlement. I received 
one day an invitation in these words: “ Pro- 
fessor Nelson Sizer is requested to be present 
at the unveiling of the statue or bust o Christ 
on evening, at street, New York.” 
I did not know the name and forgot that I had 
ever heard of it; 1 supposed, it being a bust 
that was to be unveiled and as I lived in the 
realm of busts, doubtless the artist thought 
I might be interested in the subject, and it 
might help, perhaps, to give rr. expression 
to the excellence of the work if I went to see 
it. But I wanted to see what any man could 








do with the bust of Christ ; I had never seen: 
angen that met my 2 oe oe ee a _ 
they ap trifling weaklings ; - 
lieve that Cesanood and mnaahood  onihe to 
show the handsomest and est man the 
world has ever seen in Christ. So I -went 
there early, as I had another e ement; a 
colored man admitted me to the parlor; 1 was. 
tue first to arrive; I gave him my name and 
he said the doctor was at dinner; pretty soon: 
I heard his earnest step running up stairs; he 
had left his dinner, and putting his hand in 
mine he'said: “ Mr. Sizer, you, of all the men. 
in the world, are just the man I wanted to see 
here << but you do not know me from 
Adam.” replied, “I am glad of such a 
reception, but | don’t remember who you can 
be.” “Ofcourse you don’t remember, but I 
do; twenty-seven y=*ars ago, a boy and —e 4 

the: 


from the country, wandering around 


streets of New York to see novelties, accident- 
ally stood before your window; I went in, 
and you told me in an examination of my 
head to study dentistry, and I never thought 
of it, orto study sculpture; I went out and 
stood on the sidewalk, and resolved that I 
would be a dentist, and I found the man who. 
would take me and teach me dentistry, and I 
was settled before sundown that day. I learned 
dentistry and succeeded (ine lived in a mag- 
nificent nouse, nicely furnished; he had suc- 
ceeded); and then I made up my mind I 
would turn my attention to sculpture, for 
since you told me I might succeed in it, I had. 
been tinkering and thinking in regard to it, 
and now, let us see what I have done,” and 
he went into the back parlor and unveiled the 
statue. lt was both grand and beautiful, and 
he said, “I owe all I am to you and what you 
did for me.” 

A year ago a man brought his boy in und 
said: “1 want youto write out that boy’s. 
character,he is about fitteen years old.’’ I wrote 
it out, and decided that the boy ought to go. 
through college and study law; “Oh,” said. 
the man, “I hoped you would put him into. 
my own business.” hat is that? “ Lumber 
business.” This boy resembles his mother, 
you must make him a scholar; if he resembl 
you he might go into the lumber business. 
“ That’s true,” said he; “ Fifteen years ago, 1 
had a hundred dollars in my pocket; I was. 
going to Fulton Market to take a smalh. 
s ; Idid not come to you on pucpas, I 
did not think of it, but I found myself in the 
office, and said, ‘ i wish you would examine 
my head,’"—I didn’t know whether the cost. 
would be twenty-five cents or more,—and you, 
told me to get into the lumber business and. 
not go into anything else, and I never had. 
thought of it; | had as capital only my hun- 
dred dollars; I went out and stood on the 
sidewalk till I had made up my mind not to 
buy the pie stand; I went to one of the largest 
lumber dealers, and said, ‘I am told to go into 
the lumber business;" after an hour’s k, the 
man told me to hire a vacant lot and canvass. 
for trade, and I have now the largest lumber- 
house between the Harlem River and Chicago... 
I am worth $——, you kept me from 
the market stand and put me into this busi-. 
ness.” About two months ago, a boy came in, 
for examination, and | told him he had better 
go into the lumber business, run the machinery 
get out the work that finishes the insides of 
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houses, and then I told him this story as an 
encouragement to go into it; “l am in the 
business and I am working for the very 
man you described.” : 

One of the most touching things that has 
occurred in all my history was this: A young 
man met my wife in Brooklyn, and hear- 
ing her name and remembering mine, a name 
not very common, he said, “Is your husband 
a Phrenologist?” “ Yes.” “Well, when I was 
a tough ra lion, running with a gang of 
roughs in New York, using tobacco and whis- 
key, and doing almost everything that I would 
be ashamed to tell =r mother or have her 
know, being about full of whiskey one 
Saturday afternoon, wandered into his office, 
and he went on, not knowing me nor askin; 
my name, and described me; it seemed as 
he must be superhuman to talk to me as he 
did; it was gentle and kind, but I wouldn't 
have borne such talk from any body else out- 
side; he finally said, ‘ young man, if you don’t 
turn right square about, or turn over a new 
leaf, you will go to the dogs as —_— as you 
can; but you have talent enough to be a man; 
you have that in you which will serve you in 
the line of goodness if you cultivate it.’ He told 
me to throw away my tobacco, and when the 
boys came and whistled for me for the evening’s 
mischief, to stay in, and to-morrow morning, 
wash myself up and go to some church near b 
and join their Sunday School and see what 
could get by being a decent man; I threw my 
tobacco away on my wayhome. Aftera while 
they whistled for me, I didn’t go out, and Sun- 
«day morning, without any whiskey in me, I 
cleaned up as well as I could and went into the 
nearest church. It seemed so cool and fresh, 
and sweet and innocent; I sat there and by 
and PY music — the organ anew 

tly, and e to come in; e 
Fthis L boat wae wll the saloon. After the ser- 
mon, and when Sunday School was announced 
I went into the room and sat down pretty well 
toward the door, and the teacher seemed to 
know me as a tough, and thought I had come 
there to raise Ned, and said, ‘ This is a Sunday 
School, a Sunday School.’ | said ‘ yes, sir;’ by 

-and by he said again, ‘ this is a Sunday School, 
it’s no place for you;’ { said, ‘ I want to 
join it,’ andthe man put his arm right around 
me and took me down to his class and taught 
me, and to make a long story short, I am t 
Superintendent ot that Sunday School now. 1 
am a member of that church and I have got one 
of the best wives in the world and two lovely 
children and 1 am worth $15,000, and I have 
not touched tobacco nor liquor since your hus- 
band examined my head. he took m 
wife’s hand and stood there for a minute wii 
wet eyes and silent tongue, and went away. It 
pays to save the human race. And there is 
nothing in the wide world one can do that is 
half so valuable as saving the human race, and 
though you do it piece by piece, here a little 
and t a little, and the world seems to §° 
on to ruin, your influence shall ‘be like the 
leaven in the meal, it shall go on multiply- 
ing itself, when you shall have gone to your 

, and hundreds shall come to you on the 
other side and clasp your hand and rejoice 
that you have saved them from the evil that is 
in the world. 

I feel encouraged to work, because the work 

ais so good, and he that lays up treasure 


“where moth and rust doth not corrupt and 
where thieves do not break through nor steal,” 
has a treasure on interest forever, FOREVER ! 

The delivery of the diplomas is a part of my 
duty, but I propose to let them rest until our 
brethren have finished their speaking. I be- 
lieve the class have selected a few of their 
number to speak. I call first on Rev. Dr. Hun- 
ter, of Canada. 





ADDRESS OF REV. W. J. HONTER, D. D. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, PROFESSORS, AND FEL- 
LOW-GRADUATES :—I_ appreciate alike the 
honor and responsibility of the task assigned 
me as the valedictorian of the class of B87. 
We have gathered here from different States 
and nations, moved by acommon impulse, that 
from the lips of men and women whose minds 
are rich with the spoils of time we might gather 
words of wisdom, To-day we receive the diplo- 
ma of our Alma Mater, and, if true to duty, self, 
and God, RO forth to disseminate the principles 
of Phrenology, for which the weary world is 
hungry. e shall never all meet again on 
these mortal shores, but if we act well our part 
we shall clasp hands in the bright to-morrow 
where we shall no longer “ see through a glass 
darkly, but face to face—and know even as we 
are known.”’ 

Let us never forget that we are graduates of 
the American Institute of Phrenology; stu- 
dents and teachers of a science intended to 
bless the world, and let us see to it that no act 
or word ot ours shall give occasion for ridicule 
and contempt, or — a blush of shame to 
the beloved and faithful teachers whose wise 


counsels and varied knowledge have been 
ured in treasure stores at our feet. Self 
ow lies at the basis of all living develop- 


ment and no man knows another until he has 
first known himself. It is said that Vancauson, 
the celebrated machinist, had his taste for me- 

ics excited in this wise: When a boy he 
was moe omg shut up ina room where ~ Brn 
was nothing but a clock, and to amuse himself 
he studied its construction till he became ac- 
quainted with its parts—their relations and 
uses. So let us, not by the process of reflec- 
tion on self-consciousness, but by that of self- 
observation and demonstration, prove to the 
skeptical and unbelieving that we practice 
what we preach. It is grander far to study and 
aes man than to study and regulate a 

oc 


wondrous is that work of art 
hich knells the ing hour; 
But artne’er f ,» nor mind conceived 


The life-clock’s magic power. 
Nor set in gold, nor decked with gems 
By wealth and pride possessed; 
But rich or poor, or high or low, 
Each bears it in his breast. 


When ion nerves the warrior’s arm 
For deeds of hate and wrong; 

Though heeded not the fearful sound 
The knell is deep and strong. 

When eyes to eyes are gazing soft 
And tender words are spoken; 

Then fast and wild it rattles on 
As if, with love, *t were 


Such is the clock that measures life 
Of flesh and spirit blended; 

And thus 't will run within the breast 
Till that strange life is ended. 
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Fellow students, it is our high calling to 
study, guide, and regulate this marvelous com- 
pound of fiesh and spirit. To demonstrate 
that the external life molds even the external 
form, and that when the internal lite is rooted 
in virtue and purity every organ pa 
which it operates is good, and was given for 
the creature’s happiness and delight, and only 
when in violation of natural law we pervert 
these God-given organs do they reap for usa 
harvest of shame and sorrow. 

What lectures we may deliver on home and 
family and friendship, types of the rest and 
felicity of heaven. From the depths of Causal- 
v we can draw up the ladder that raised 

ewton to the skies. From the heights of 
sinalicy and Sublimity we can soar backward, 
forward, upward, and with the mien and maj- 
esty of an angel proudly perform our gyra- 
tions on the clouds. 

Touch Individuality, Eventuality, and Lo- 
cality and they unfold a canvas on which 
earth and skies are outspread. They send 
their electric wires back to the green of our 
earliest gambols; and, touched by_the magic 
fingers of Hope, Spirituality, and Veneration, 
the magnetic lines are pushed through the 
tomb and bring us —— of the thousand 
joys and delights of the loved and crowned 

fore the throne. 

This is our study and our lifework—to reveal 
the dignity, the grandeur of humanity and its 

lorious possibilities. The universe is grand. 

his world in which we live is grand; bps | 
to be studied even by angels. Its paths so full 
of melody and fragrance and beauty, and the 
starry vault which overhangs them area suit- 
able portico to God’s eternal temple. But 
man is greater than the world, greater than the 
mountain in its loftiest altitude, for though it 
might crush him in its fall it can not compre- 
hend him—he can comprehend it. Greater 
than the ocean, for though it might engulf 
him in its depth it can nct triumph over him— 
he can triumph over it. Greater than the 
mightiest beasts of prey, for though they may 
rob him of his life, nor lion nor tiger can sub- 
ject his will—he can subject theirs. 

This peerless elevation is the possession of 
the race everywhere. In multitudes it has but 
partial development, in many it is associated 
with a de ing animalism which obscures its 
glories, but there it is, nevertheless, like 
some costly gem imbedded in the bowels of 
the earth — but the lapidary’s touch to 
make it emit the dazzling splendors enclosed 
in its bosom. 

It is the mission of Phrenology to discover 
these human gems, and indicate the culture, 
training, occupation, and habits of life best 
calculated to polish them for the diadem of 
society. When Sir Humphrey Davy was 
complimented on his great scientific discover- 
ies he replied, “But my greatest discovery was 
Michael Fariday.” 

Michael was a poor boy taken into the em- 
ployment of Davy, but who developed such a 
ne for chemistry that at length he took 
the place of his master, to-day his name 
stands high up in the honor-class of the 
world. 

This is the mission of Phrenology—to find 
out the Michael Faridays of the world and 
indicate the positions for which Providence 
has endowed them. Based as i? is on the physi- 


ology of the brain, and including as it does a 
knowledge of those physical elements which 
compose the human body, and the relative 
energy of its general functions, coger with 
those pathological conditions which modif 
human temperament, the science of Phrenol- 
ogy reveals with mathematical precision the 
qualities, powers, and capabilities of the livin 
subjects who under the eye and the ha 
of the skilful examiner. o calling save 
that of the Christian minister is more sacred 
and responsible than that of the Phrenolo- 


gist. 

It is related of Columbus that when in search 
of this new world, on the evening before he 
saw the land he sat musing at the stern of the 
vessel, and, as he inquired, “‘ What is the world 
upon which I am entering? What will be the 
consequence of my _landing—to myself, to 
Spain, to, the world?” his feelings became 
overwhelming. But you and I go out to- 
day to explore the human mind with its yet 
undiscovered continents of thought. How 
shall we approach it but with a hush upon the 
spirit and silent prayer to God ? We were told 
by Dr. Ordronaux that the dead author whose 
words awaken our thought and feeling, pro- 
jects himself into the ages. And this is liter- 
ally true. The great men and women of t 

enerations, “ being dead, yet speak.” Still 
they teach in the school of philosophy; still 
they sway with burning periods the popular 
assembly, decree judicial decisions and guide 
statesmanship and diplomacy. Marathon was 
the mother of Thermopyle ; the tomb of 
Leonidas produced a yearly crop of heroes. 
The dead body of Lucretia p anted by the hand 
of Brutus, brought forth the living liberators 
of Rome. We are living for the future. Men, 
women, and children will come to us for coun- 
sel and direction. Let us teach them wisely 
—teach them to suppress and subdue and 
stamp out everything that is mean, contemp- 
tible, selfish, spiteful, ungenerous ; and to 
cultivate what is large, benevolent, forgiving, 
God-like, so shall we help to irradiate wit 
celestial beauty the life and the orb of hu- 
manity. 

For three years I have turned my attention 
to the —_ of Phrenology, and in spite of my 
own prejudices I have been compelled to ac- 
= its fundamental principles. I can not 
tell you with what pleasure and delight I have 
listened to the masterful lectures of this In- 
stitute. I shall go back to my lifework with 
a more profound conviction of the worth and 

ndeur of ——- —. — sr . broader, 
eeper sympathy for the weak and the erring. 
St. Paul bad alvaety told me of “ the mereifal 
high priest who can have compassion on the 
ignorant and them that are out of the way,” 
and Phrenology has taught me wy those 
streams of divine sympathy flow out to them. 
Let us, in the light of such knowledge, and in 
imitation of such an example betake ourselves 
to the work of life. 
Raise the fallen, help the weakly, 
Lift the hopeless from despair, 
Speak like Jesus; loving, meekly, 
Smooth the wrinkled brow of care; 
Go where withered joys departed 
Nothing leave but scars of woe; 
bg ae A. the broken hearted, 
Healing wine and oil bestow. 


I am sure that I voice the sentiments of this 
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class when I say that for each and every one 
of our teachers,—from the amiable and ac- 
a Miss Potter, up to the venerable 
and beloved Mrs. Wells and Professor Sizer, 
who still linger in our midst like the flowers 
of autumn, more fair and fragrant because of 
the disrobed fields which they beautify and 
bless—for each and every one we cherish the 
warmest affection and the truest respect, and 
wish them the blessings of this life, and the 
rewards of that which is tocome. 
And after battle, victory, 
And after victory rest, 
Like the belov'd disciple 
Upon the Master's breast. 





ADDRESS OF MISS HELEN POTTER. 


FRIENDS AND FELLOW STUDENTs.—In the 
world of music we have many instruments: 
drums and flutes, banjos and fiddlés, organs 
and bells, and jews-harps, which arouse 
to war, worship, or revelry, as the case may 
be. But among them there is one small un- 
pretentious instrument, which fires the brain, 
and sends flashes of lightning along the nerves, 
quickening the pulse, illuminating the eyes, 
and urging onward to action. It is the bugle 

l. It says to the slumbering energy: 
**Arise! hasten! to arms! fortify! intrench! 
Build bridges, walls,and barricades! Up, for 
your country, your home, your loved ones, 
yourselves, for health, for humanity.” 

The bugle sounds and the dreamer ceases to 
slumber; decrepitude forgets its infirmities, 
and weakness becomes strength. The call is 
answered promptly, not always by the masses, 
but by those who comprehend the situation 
and feel the necessity. Sometimes a single 
soul, sitting aloft in the realm of reason, is 
suddenly illuminated by a great truth. 
His single voice sounds like a bugle call 
through the valleys, and reverberates along 
the hills and over the mountains—calling for 
reformation, revolution, change. Then the 
champions arise in remote corners of the earth 
and answer. 

They are seen and felt, bold defenders and 
preachers of the new truth. The cause, the 
call, and the champions follow in quick succes- 
sion. Thus we have Melancthons, and Lu- 
thers, and Gallileos, and Hahnnemanns, 
Spurzheims, and Galls, and the whole cata- 
logue of educators, reformers, savants. In 
the name of science, and noble manhood, 
there went forth a call from cui 5 Broadway, 
which was heard in Canada, ifornia, Mass- 
achusetts, Virginia, Nevada, and Texas, and 
here we are to take up the good work. Here 
we are, the class of 1887—to learn from the 
living lips of the most experienced and self- 
sacrificin of all the masters of Phrenol in 
the world to-day—lessons of wisdom and phil- 
osophy. Wecame thirsting for knowledge 
and have imbibed enough truth to hunger and 
thirst for more. We realize (in the future de- 
velopment of the race) what we owe to the 
science of Phrenology. 

We must be, all that we can be, the dest we 
can be. We are taught thai it is our privile; 
and our duty to overcome our defects. To 
build up and cut down until we are as sym- 
snstricet as possible. Let us begin our work 
by taking account of stock. What have 


we in store of the propensities, the sentiments, 
the morals, and reason? 

Let us decide what we need to cultivate and 
what to restrain, and then follow our line 
of labor for ourselves and humanity, unabat- 
ed to the end 

As for myself individually, I see what I 
must do. ¢ason must make the laws by 
which I hope to attain symmetry... My Per- 
ceptive Faculties must act as sentinels to keep 
off enemies, and bring me daily before the bar 
of Conscience. Causality and Combativeness 
must argue my case inst Benevolence and 
Approbativeness. If found guilty Firmness 

Destructiveness must inflict the penalty. 
Secretiveness must hide the wounds and Hope 
lead me into pastures new until the victory is 
won. This warfare with my faults and de- 
ficiencies shall be supplemented by several 

les, viz.: 

1. I will respect my body in all things. Nor 

en dissolution of power by the use of any 
opiates, nervines, drugs, alcoholic stimulants, 
or unknown mixtures whatsoever. 

2. I will not enervate my mind by trifling or 
degenerating conversation or literature. 

3. 1 will protect the weak and innocent, 
especially women, from violence, abuse, insult 
and s er, also use all my influence against 
cruelty and abuse of dumb animals. 

Thus may | hope to attain a higher condi- 
tion physically, mentally, and morally. 





ADDRESS BY MRS. ALBERT TURNER. 
THE SOCIAL REALM OF PHRENOLOGY. 


The territory over which this theme ex- 
tends is vast, and I skall consider only a por- 
tion. Let us sup that matrimony been 
studied in the light of Phrenology and phy- 
siology until the matrimonial alliance has 
been consummated and is all that it should be. 
We now enter upon the home life, and need 
to select a servant. How to select a servant, 
and how to know what we have got after 
selecting, are two very important points in 
home life. For instance, deficient Veneration, 
Benevolence, and Social organs, with very 
large Alimentiveness, will cause a servant the 
first day to say, ‘‘I eat a very little at meal 
time, and must have something nice to eat 
about ten o’clock and then in at four; at 
the expiration of forty-eight hours she leaves 
with the simple complaint, “I must have 
something different to eat every day,’’ the 
employers meantime thinking that they had 
been having a variety. What is the cause of 
the trouble is a mystery to all, except a phre- 
nologist. Take a —_ who has made some 
study of this science; she will say, “ Husband, 
I will go to the office and try to select a ser- 
vant as you are to be very busy to-day.” She 
= one that is intelligent executive, with 

ge Firmness and Self-esteem. Taking her 
home she simply shows her the accommo- 
dations that she is to have, and tells her the 
time for meals, etc., mentioning that if in 
doubt about anything she can come to the 
sitting room. Her husband finds at night a 
good dinner and harmony in his home. Her 
orders are all given in a careful way, some- 
thing like this: ‘‘ Jane, don’t you think to-da 
would be a good time to clean windows? 


* 
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**Yes, ma’am,” would be the response, and 
they would be done and well done too. 

ight months of bliss pass over the home 
when one unfortunate day the lady is taken 
ill, and her husband foes to the kitchen, 
neither knowing nor believing in Phrenology, 
and Jane, who is just putting a savory dinner 
on the waiter, is greeted with these words in 
@ peremptory tone, “ Jane, you must make 
some milk toast for Mrs. W. at once, and don’t 
let the bread or milk burn, either, for it 
is dreadful when burned.” Jane’s reply is, 
“ You can make it yourselt if you know how 
so well; I will not stay another hour,” and off 
she goes, simply because he did not address 
her properly, forgetting alike her intelligence 
and dig: ity. 

There are times when all the help that one 
has access to seems to be poor. This lady 
having been ill, and needing immediate help, 
was compelled to take a girl with a low, broad 
head; this thought passed through her mind, 
“If she should like the place I fear a policeman 
will have to be called in order to get rid of her 
when necessary.” At the end of a 
month she tried to disengage her, but she 
said flatly she would not leave, and true —_ 
to Phrenology the lady had to call in a police- 
man to rid herself of this help. One more 
instance I think will suffice on the help 
questicn. 

This time she succeeded in getting a girl 
with a good mental and social development, 
active Benevolence and Veneration. The 
ie! said, “ A feeling of rest came over me as 
I thought ‘she will stay a long time with 
me, and anything that I may want done 
will be done with a gentle asking, whereas if 
less Veneration and Benevolence, and the 
same Firmness and Self-esteem, it would tire 
me, because you have to be so circumspect in 
your manner and speech.’”” Years passed in- 
stead of months, and still she stayed. 

** Train up achild in the way he should go 
and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 
I have not been able to find any key to the 
= here given in Proverbs that seems to 

ave so much weight in its bearing in the home 
circle, in Phrenology. This science lets such 
a flood of light on this passage that it should 
be in every parent’s mind constantly, for the 
actual service of a true parent is never ceasing. 
‘The infant not only wants right living but 
propercontrol, Do not give soothing syrups; 
if you do you will have the form of brain with- 
out quality; tle passes down the body from 
the brain will almost invariably induce sleep. 
Then the little prattler should be restrained 
in the organs which are ¢vo active, and even at 
the age of three you do well to begin to 
stimulate the action of deficient faculties. I 
know a oy who was sadly deficient in Self- 
esteem Continuity; his mother noticed 
his great dislike to picking up a number of 
blocks one day, and the irritability attending 
it; also his dread, from infancy, to go among 
strangers. He had a good voice and even 
when his familiar aunts and uncles came he 
could not be persuaded to sing. The mother 
was perplexed as to her duty until a friend 
advised her to take him to a phrenologist. 
She did soand he soon told her that the organs 
of Self-esteem and Continuity were both very 
small, and if she would watch him carefully and 
Stimulate Continuity in him by encouragement 


and rewards for tasks, that would overcome 
the feeling by making the organ grow; he 
also said, “ Be sure and not give him too much 
of a task at once because it will make him 
suffer too intensely. For deficient Self-esteem 
I would advise you, if he has a good voice, to 
encourage him to sing, and especially before 
company; it will help his lungs and he will 
lose self-consciousness sooner than in speak- 
ing.” The phrenologist asked the mother to 
lay her hand upon the child’s head, and she 
fully realized the deficiencies and made up her 
mind then and there, with God’s help, she 
would do as told, and at the age of twelve had 
the pleasure of seeing him g° on the st 
and both speak and sing with a clear, steady 
voice, and no task appeared so great as to 
irritate him. She then had his head examined 
again, and both Continuity and Self-esteem 
were marked full. Even the mother could see 
a deciced —— in the shape of his head. Is 
not this a grand missionary field for mothers to 
work in among their children if they but know 
how? Educating the children in this science 
will not only help them tocontrol themselves, 
but to avoid those who are not suitable for 
companions, 

Fellow class-mates, shall we not pledge our- 
selves to act as missionaries, dating our era 
from the class of 1887, and though we may 
never ciasp hands again this side of the great 
eternal city, ay we each strive so to live as 
to hear the “Well done, good and faithful 
servant,” from Him who hasalready welcomed 
many faithful stewards in this good cause? 





ADDRESS OF C. S. EMERY, M.D. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, WortTHY INSTRUCTORS, 
AND BROTHERS AND SISTERS:—We, the class 
of ’87, have reached another milestone in 
life’s pilgrimage, a turning point, if you please, 
a branching out into a new field of effort. In 
attending this course of lectures our observa- 
tions have broadened, deepened, quickened, 
and no matter what our calling in life may 
be,—even if we return to the same vocation, 
we do so with new tongues in our mouths. 
This new endowment of knowledge will crop 
out and its influence be felt by all around us. 
Each one of us, I trust, will be an ambassador 
for Phrenology in his own appointed way. 

To many of the outside world we will ap- 

as cranks, yet 1 trust not one of us will 

so unreasonable as to be such. This 
science when presented to the paltry feebleness 
of a certain biased and bigoted class of would- 
be liberal scientific men, is hooted and jeered 
at as the height of nonsense and humbuggery 
with the risus sardonicus of an idiot over a 
beautiful chemical experiment, and I am sorry 
to say, with an equal understanding and 
knowledge of the subject. Yet I am glad to 
know there has been, is, and will be,a few 
lights in that profession who are willing to 
ive full countenance to any and all tangible 
acts let them appear what and where they 


may. 

To illustrate the profoundness of this class 
of men, our professional skeptics—their 
daintiness and  nicety, they denounce 
and steer clear of the Science of Phre- 
nolo without the slightest _ investiga- 
tion of it. How wonderful their inspiration, 
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when by the same they are so miraculously 
shut out from the light of the world, from the 
Bartholdi of ind, to pe in absurd and 
total darkness. We beg of you, with skeptics 
outside of your most useful and learned pro- 
tession, to halt, give honor to whom honor 
isdue. You - ech less — > om t us 
upon r timate grounds. Investi- 
ques Bose es half way and you will be ready 
to go with us. : 
llow us, as human beings, the most varied 
and wretchedly self-abused of all living crea- 
tion, I beg of you, allow us as much character, 
and as much variation of the same, and as 
many by which to read it as is accorded 
to the lower animals. A horse jockey is im- 
bued to the uttermost with of the charac- 


ter of the horse, ae capacity, con- 
dition, and disposition with great accuracy. 
‘The dairyman knows his kind and the fowler 
his kind, and so on h the whole zoologi- 
cal family. Even the tribe, the family, and 
the individual fish, size, steer color, and 
habit may be known by a — scale when in 
the hand of a master scientist. Even inani- 
mate nature,the v ble and mineral worlds, 
all have character of the minutest and widest 
ran This is not Phrenology, but it bears a 
similar relation to the inanimate that Phre- 
anna does to the animate, and requires the 
b th and depth of science to discover and 
to understand the natural laws that govern 
and control their existence. 

All this latter is patent to the cultivated 
mind and admitted by many unlearned and 
biased phrenological skeptics, who have not 
half the reason to believe it as they have to 
believe and indorse Phrenology. The trouble 
in many cases, we surmise, is, it comes too 
near home, and the only way to avoid its 
scathing knife of justice is to denounce it in 
toto. But we protest, ‘‘ The proper study of 
mankind is man,”’ we leave this course of 
instruction with a more sublime conviction 
that “man is fearfully and wonderfully made.” 


ADDRESS OF M. J. KELLER. 


Dear TEACHERS, SISTERS, AND BROTHERS 
IN THE CAUSE OF PHRENOLOGY:—Some of 
us have been trying for several years to reach 
our present standpoint, ee home as we 
had time and opportunity, still oping the way 
would be open to us to receive the practical 
training which we have enjoyed so much these 
last few weeks. And now that we are able to 

o forth with the sanction and seal of this 

nstitute let us strive to be an honor to the 

cause. fear we have not always listened 
with a hearing ear, or an understanding mind, 
to the instruction that has been so liberally 
bestowed upon us, but as we go on studying, 
practicing, and investigating, we will realize 
what our opportunities have been, and how 
well or ill we have used them. 

Let us try to meet people on the plane where 
we find them, and pt our instruction even 
to children if need be; then we may be able to 
help our fellow beings one step at a time up- 
ward and onward. 

We are sent into this life without wish or 
will of ow yt we may make our lives here 
what we will, and the future what we wish or 
hope to be. Our highest enjoyments come 
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through the exercise of our moral and intel. 
lectual faculties; let us then live to work and 
use our minds on the highest plane of which 
we are a. 

As all thought has a tendency to act, and we 
are only what we think we are, we should 
keep our oe under control and yt allow 
unguarded expressions to escape our lips to 
the detriment of our calling. ¥ would cane 

stly upon all here to lecture, speak, and 
teach in all the schools and colleges in which 
they can obtain a hearing, however small. To 
thrust the subject upon the notice of educators 
wherever you can, for not until Phrenology 
becomes as common a study in the schools as 
the “three R’s,”’ will this nation be re; ed, 
and it is in training up the children in the way 
they should ti that we may hope for this. 

Like our Mother in Phrenology, be plucky; 
Lemay ites 4 in your undertakings if the way 

oes look dark. The lion may prove to be 
only a mouse if you walk straight up to it. 
Be not poepations, prove all things and hold 
fast to that which is good. In conélusion, be 
heartily in earnest, feel what you say and it 
will strike home; remember the blending, 
soul-stirring effect of our first lesson in elocu- 
tion which we can never forget, 
Stran; once ! we wond’ring say, 
Friends forever from this day. 
I bid you all Godspeed. 


ADDRESS BY R. I. BROWN. 


FELLOW STUDENTs:—Men who regard their 
trade, profession, or business simply for the 
money ony 4 receive from it seldom rise to an 
very great height. While those whose whole 
being and happiness seem to be wrapped u 
in their occupation, even after obtaining 
the financial returns which they desire, are the 
ones who rise to distinction and almost inva- 
riably receive the highest honors combined 
with a yet more substantial proof of the world’s 
gratitude for the service which they render to it. 

In order that a person may find such great 
pleasure in his life occupation, it is necessary 
that it should harmonize as perfectly as 
sible with his mental and physical develo 
ment. It should not overtax any of the 
faculties; and it should so occupy them all 
that their owner shall have no inclination to 
leave his work for a time in orderto give 
action to faculties which are only becomin 
restless while he is pursuing the toil whic 
woulc be his greatest pleasure were it not for 
the demands of these few opposing faculties, 
may be only one. Many in Lien life 
tumble into a calling in pursuance of which they 
often Aave to halt while action is givento one 
or more (usually several) faculties which have 
become restless; this they call play or recre- 
ation. Or, while the bod ly is nurtured back to 
the strength required; this they call hard luck, 
when it is not luck at all. 

Ruskin says: “If you want knowledge you 
must toil for it; if pleasure, you must toil for 
it; and if b , you must toil for it. Toil is 
the law and not the exception. Pleasure 
comes through toil, and not by self-indvlgence 
and indolence. When one learns to love work 
his life is a happy one.” A man can rise high- 
est by maki is play supply him with the 
necessities of life and the wherewithal to 
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carry his play, which has then become a busi- 
ness, to the highest point; thus, as it were, 
killing two birds with one stone; getting his 
breadand pleasure by the same: toil. And 
those who have achieved mess in the 
world were, with but very few exceptions, 
those who — no stopping in their bus- 
iness to rebuild the constitution, whose 
every faculty was given full scope without 
being overtaxed. And they have found their 

reatest pleasure in the occupation which to 
them was not work but play. Witness John 
Ericsson at the age of eighty-four habitually 
toiling until eleven o’clock in the evening. 
Then Edison, who recently spent about $180,- 
000 in a new laboratory contents, to be 
used exclusively for his own purposes; and 
this was the dream of his youth. 

One day one of Napoleon onagnene's mar- 
shals observed him on the floor of his private 
closet with a map spread before him and some 
light and dark headed pins which he was 
sticking into the map, very much as if 
having a of chess by himself. ‘he light 
headed pins representing the enemy and the 
dark hisownarmy. Napoleon remarked with 
a smile that he was only playing; but in the 
campaign which followed both the friendly 
and adverse forces held the positions shown 
by the pins on the map. 

In view of the light which we now have on 
the choice of pursuits it becomes our privilege 
to give all the advice in our power to those 
who will hereafter have to choose a life occu- 
pation. A person choosing an occupation in 
which he can make, say $2,000 per annum 
and who must spend $1,000 in the same time 
for maintaining his physical health by the 
doctors, and his mental health by recreation 
is no better off than the man earning $1,000 
per year in an occupation which Coes not 
overtax his constitution and which gives him 
all the pleasure which he desires. Thinking 
a moment it becomes plain to any one that 
the second man has greatly the advantage of 
the first, for the first must divide his time be- 
tween work and play, while the second, playing 
and working at the same time, kills two birds 
with one stone. And it is better to turn late 
than never to a congenial occupation. The 
late Alvan Clark, well known in connection 
with the Lick Observatory, is a good witness 
to this. At forty years o he became in- 
terested in the scientific studies of his son and 
it was ai this advanced age that he began the 
work of his life. His own words are: ‘‘ My 
son, Alvan G. Clark, was at Andover, studyin 
to be anengineer. His young mind seem 
to be absor' in telescopes. I was a portrait 
painter then, and I began to study mechanics 
and astronomy so as to instruct my boy. We 
experimented*together and succeeded in mak- 
ing a reflecting telescope. One of the Cam- 
bridge professors was much pleased with the 
instruments we made, and when we suggested 
to him that we would like to manufacture im- 
proved instruments, he gave us great encour- 
agement, and we went ahead.” In the last 
forty-three years of his life he started at the 
very bottom (having never seen a lense ground 
before) of the business which he commenced 
one ig: and progressed in it until a short 
time. before his death he completed the fa- 
mous thirty-six inch lense for the Lick Obser- 
vatory, his renown having long previously 
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become world wide. How much more might 
have been accomplished had he commenced 
twenty years earlier we shall never know. 

Phrenology, in which we have been so care- 
fully instructed by our kind Professors, to 
whom we owe many thanks, is designed to 
prevent such waste of time and happiness as. 
those twenty years measure. 


ADDRESS OF S. FRANK DEVORE. 


HONORED AND BELOVED INSTRUCTORS AND: 
ESTEEMED CLASSMATES :—About five years: 
age 1 attended a course of lectures on the: 

ience of Phrenology, became interested im 
them and the outcome of it was that 1 took a 
phrenological examination and purchased 
several books treating upon the subject. Since 
that time I have become a deeply interested 
student of Human Science and an earnest ad- 
vocate of its humanizin; preacigien, having 
tested its practical application th in the 
school-room and in the lecture field. 

Fellow students, you have chosen the no- 
blest profession on earth, for Phrenology is 
the most important and useful science we 
have ; you are teaching people to do right and 
to live in accordance with physiological laws, 
and in doing this you are elevating and en- 
lightening humanity toward a higher degree 
of perfection. Pope has said, ‘“‘ The proper 
study of mankind is man,” while Horace Mann 
says, ‘‘I look u Phrenology as a guide to 
philosophy, the handmaid of Christianity; 
whoever disseminates true Phrenology is a 
public benefactor.” In what higher calling 
can you engage? 

One can not help being surprised at its im- 
mensity ; each head is a stu y in itself, for 
there are no two just alike, and thus the more 
= poets mon pee autiful science a sciences, 
the er it will appear, especially when we 
find it to be indeed a hilosophical werk, pre- 
senting food to us daily for earnest reflection, 
and tothe true phrenologist, the Bible seems 
to open up its noblest beauties. 

In speaking of this all important topic, I 
can find no more anpropraee words to express. 
my thought than those of Dr. Oliver of the 
class of 85, in the July number of the PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL fournai., or 1887, which are as 
follows: “I know men who are called great 
because they understand ant and bee life and 
have produced volumes upon their habits, I 
know men who are called great because they 
worship horses or write about the stars, who. 
roam about the woods seeking bird nests, col- 
lecting flowers, birds, insects, or shells; I 
know men who are called great who lecture 
— icebergs and rocks, but greater far is he 
who is a profound student of human nature, 
who studies man the image of God.” 

Phrenology as a science, comparatively 
speaking, is in its infancy, but notwithstanding 
this fact, it is making rapid progress, and we 
can safely say, that the masses of the people 
omens it as being true and many of them 
would as soon think of disputing the multipli- 
cation table as to say that its principles are not 
founded in nature. 

The future of Phrenology looks bright to 
me, and I trust that ue aay is not distant 
when its teachings will find their way into our 
public schools. of, Sizer tells us that each 
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succeedi ear brings more students to the 
Institute than the — year, so that this 
year we have the largest c yet taught. 

Let us not work out the duties of our glo- 
rious calling with “fear and trembling,” but 
let us go forth poidty ting the doctrines 
of its founder, Dr. 1, and may we, like Dr. 
Spurzheim, demonstrate those doctrines in a 
manner that will be an honor to these, the great- 
est philosophers of modern times. 

o-day weare graduates of the American 
Institute of Phrenology. And we can all say 
that the lanreceen imparted to us a been 
ighly beneficial in uippi us for our 
— = feld of labor. I for one feel more than 
per for attending. And long may this 
school of Phrenol continue to send out 
beight and shining lights to the civilized world. 
This is a subject in which | am thoroughly in- 
terested, and may we continue to zealous 
in this grand field, and thereby be the means 
of many converts to its fold. 

That you will give hospitality to new ideas ; 
that you are a good example of your own 
teachings ; that success = crown all your 
efforts and that God will he P you to dissemi- 
nate the true principles of the physiology of 
the is my earnest and sincere desire. 


D. H. CAMPBELL’S ADDRFSS. 


WorTHY AND RESPECTED TEACHERS, 
FRIENDS AND FELLOW STUDENTs :—After a 
pleasant and profitable season together, our 
associations and our exercises for self and 
mutual improvement in this place, are about 
to come toan end. 

We especially, who are the students and 
Jearneis have eee! cause for congratulation. 
We have completed a curriculum in the onl 

red Institution in America, or the world, 
which teaches the science of mind on its 
true principles as related to the physical 
ization and as based on facts in Anatomy 
physiology. ; 

Here. we have learned much that is valuable 
in regard to the laws of health, the prevention 
of disease, the restoration of health by obedi- 
ence to natural law, and we should now un- 
derstand the full significance of that memora- 
ble old adage, ‘‘ A/ens sana in c @ sano,” 
“a sound mind in a healthy body.” We have 


deen ht an important truth, rarely and 
weluctantly admitted, that it is sinful to be sick. 
We have favored with able instructions in 


every department of the course. We have 
had no teachers man ba Lary - of well-known 
ability, high reputation large experience. 
eee es of us who go into the 
field to teach and to practice Phrenology, per- 
amit me to say that we should do so in a mis- 
spirit, and if faithful and diligent, 
though we might not accumulate great 
fortunes, we shall at least have the consolation 
of knowing that we have done toour 
fellow mortals and that we have not lived in 
Our work and our teac 


up 
meither moth nor rust doth corrupt, 
do not break th yoy 
It would not be difficult so peoe and that 
by citing instances, that the faithful phrenolo- 
, though modest enough in his estimate of 
} planes work, by his lectures and by personal 
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advice has greatly elevated and improved the 
mental moral status of whole commu- 
nities. To do this he must be consistent, he 
must practice what he preaches. 1 have seen 
the phrenologist accorded a reception that 
Se aaans me an ovation joined in by 
ministers of the gospel, for the reason that he 
had during previous visits done good work 
that had not died out; for no good work ever 
does die, especially if it be in the fruitful field 
of the human mind. 

Let us not look to the accumulation of 
wealth merely, let us rather go forth in the 
= of the words of the poet so apropos just 

ere: 

‘Some high and bumble en ise of . 
Contemplate ba! it shall cooley = mind, 
Become study, pleasure, me, , 
And kindle in thy soul a flame refined. 

*Tis infamy to die and not be missed, 

Or let all soon forget thou ever didst exist.” 

Let us remember that Phrenology is the true 
mental “liberty enlightening the wcrld,” that 
one of America’s greatest educators has 
spoken of Phrenology as the “ guide to phil- 
osophy and the handmaid of Christianity,” 
and c terized the disseminator of true 
Phrenology as a “ public benefactor.” 





ADDRESS OF CLINTON E. BRUSH. 


After attending the course of lectures 
of the American Institute of Phrenolo- 
gy for the season of 1887, I take pleas- 
ure in Saying I have derived a great deal of 
practical benefit from them, and am very much 
poe ge that a subject which has been so ably 
and elaborately explained and taught should 
receive so little attention from practical busi- 
ness men. Although I have been compelled 
to neglect pressing business engagements to 
attend this course of lectures, at the same 
time I feel satisfied that they have well repaid 
me forthe time I have devoted to them, and 
as far as the expense is concerned, I consider it 
one of the best investments I ever made. 

A very important thing to every business 
man is an education which will enable him to 
pwns eo man in the right place, and I 

ow of no course of 10n that will com- 
pare with Phrenology in this important mat- 
ter. 





Several other students made addresses, but 
want of space compels their omission. 





RESOLUTIONS BY THE CLASS. 


Having completed the course of instruction 
in the American Institute of Phrenology, the 
class of 1887 adopt the following resolu- 
tions : 

1. That we recognize in the science of Phre- 

, which demonstrates that mental man- 
if ions are inse ble from physical or- 
gans through which the faculties of mind 
operate, the only true system of Mental phi- 
losephy ; and that which alone supplies ara- 
tional and satisfactory explanation of the di- 
versity of disposition and capability observed 
a men. 

2. we heartily commend to students of 
a, the. American Institute of 
Ph ogy with ics scholarly and efficient Pro- 
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fessors, and its rich and varied cabinet of 
illustrations affording facilities to teacher and 
student found in no other institution of learn- 


+ 3. That we can not agen | express our 
sense of obligation to the of teachers, 
who, during the entire course of lectures, have 
spared neither time nor expense in communi- 
cating, in minuteness of detail the theory and 
practice of Phrenology, as a science and an 
art. 

W. J. HunTer, Canada,} Committee 

H. Ee OrvIs, Wisconsin, | 


on 
F. A. Fariss, Virginia,) Resolutions. 





Geo. W. Anderson, Canada. 
Albert Bausch, New York. 

J. W. Beard, Virginia. 

G. W. Boettger, New York. 
Walter L. Bowers, Ohio. 

J. Bradshaw Brady, New York. 
Robert I. Brown, New York. 
Clinton E. Brush, New York. 

D. H. Campbell, Canada. 

James H. Chapman, Tennessee. 
Maggie Curley, New York. 

$8. F. De Vore, Iowa. 

Geo. W. Dutton, Nebraska. 
Charles Sumner Emery, M. D., Ohio. 


LIST OF GRADUATES TO 1887. 





Henry R. Emery, Ohio. 

Andrew C. Fager, Ohio. 

F. A. Fariss, Virgin‘a. 

D. W. Fitzgerald, Miss, New York. 
Blanche Fitzgerald, Miss, New York. 
William Griffith, Texas. 

Mary T. Hayward, New Jersey. 
Rev. Wm. J. Hunter, D. D., Canada. 
Martha J. Keller, Ohio. 

Wn. H. King, Texas. 

F. W. 8. Langmaid, Massachusetts, 
Henry Leise, Pennsylvania. 

Fredk. Wm. Luxford, New York. 
Robert G. Maxwell, North Carolina. 
John J. McKim, Massachusetts. 
Henry Miller, Michigan. 

Perry L. Nichols, Iowa. 

Hiel F. Orvis, Wisconsin. 

Henry T. Phipps, Massachusetts. 
Mrs. F. M. Pooler, Massachusetts. 
Miss Helen Potter, New York. 
Manuel Ribero, Spain. 

Newton N. Riddell, Nebraska. 
Edwih Treasure, Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. A. Turner, New York. 

N. W. Wood, Missouri. 


WE are often written to by persons in distant States to ascertain if ‘*‘ Prof. ——” 


is a graduate of the American Institute of Phrenology. Some persons whom we 
never before heard of have professed to be graduates of the Institute, and even 

blish it on their circulars, endeavoring thus to secure consideration. 
owing list embraces the names of all the graduates u 
1887. All our students have a diploma, and it would be safe to ask to see the 


diploma of those who claim to be graduates, or else write us for a class circular. 

























STATE. 


Connecticut ......... 
..-Illinois 


eee eee ee eeeeee 


seeeee caer 


The fol- 
to and including the year 
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* Deceased. 
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The above list of names, and the year of their Graduation, is believed to be cor— 
rect ; therefore, no person whose name is not found in this list can truthfully claim 
to have been a student in the American Institute of Phrenology, as some persist in 
so advertising themselves. Many of our graduates are succeeding in the lecture field, 


on og rpc h ey i ysicians, teachers, and others are in business, 







eir power in their vocation. 
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‘The session of 1888 will open on the FIRST TUESDAY OF SEPTEMBER. 
There is but ONE SESSION during the year. No private instruction. 








This is the only institution of the kind in the world where a course of thorough and 
practical instruction in Phrenology is given, and nowhere else can be found such facili. 
ties as are possessed by the American Institute of Phrenology, consisting of a large cabi- 
aet of skulls—human and animal—with busts, casts, portraits, anatomical preparations, 
skeletons, plates, models, etc. 


THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


This consists of more than one hundred lectures and lessons covering a term of Six 
Weeks—one lesson being given each morning and two during the afternoon. 


TOPICS EMBODIED IN THE COURSE. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES. The philosophy of the organic constitution, its 
relation to mind, charac:er, and motive; mental philosophy, or the efforts of the best 
thinkers in all ages to find out the laws and operations of the mind and give their specu- 
lations the form of science. 

TEMPERAMENT, as indicating quality and giving tone and peculiarity to 
mental manifestation, also as affecting the choice of occupation ; the law of harmony and 
heredity as connected with the marriage relation ; what constitutes a proper combination 
of Log cope with reference to health, long life. tendency to talent, virtue, and 
vice. subject will be largely illustrated by subjects of real life before the class. 
Extended drilling of the students on this important topic. 

PHRENOLOGY. Mental eer mg explained ; the true mode of cstimating 
character according to Phrenological principles; Comparative Phrenology, the develop- 
ment and peculiarities of the animal uhagion ; the facial angle, embodying curious and 
interesting facts relative to the qualities and habits of the animals, instinct and reason ; 
the Phrenology of crime ; imbecility and idiocy; the elements of force, erergy, industry, 
perseverance ; the governing and aspiring BrOUps 5 the division betwecn the intellectual, 
spiritual, and animal regions of the brain, and how to ascertain this in tue living head; 
the memory, how to develop and improve it; location of the organs of the brain, how to 
estimate the:r siz*, absolute and relative. 

PHYSIOGNOMY. The relations between the brain and the face, and between 
one part of the system and another as indicating character, talent, and peculiarities, voice, 
walk, expression, etc. 

HISTORY OF PHRENOLOGY IN AMERICA AND EUROPE, 
and the struggles and sacrifices of its pioneers in disseminating its principl«s, ially in 
this country ; and its enriching influence on education, literature, domestic life, govern- 
ment, morality, and religion. 

ETHNOLOGY. The races and tribes of men, their peculiarities, and how to 
judge of nativity of race; especially how to detect infallibly the skulls of the several 
colored races. 

DISSECTION and demonstration of the human, brain; microsecp‘e illustrations 
of different parts of the system in health and disease. 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. The brain and nervous system; the 
bones and muscles ; how to maintain bodily vigor and the proper support of the brain; 
reciprocal influence of brain and body ; respiration ; circulation ; digestion ; growth and 
decay of the body; exercise; sunlight; sleep. 

OBJECTIONS TO PHRENOLOGY, whether anatomical, physiological, 
practical, or religious, will be considered ; how the skull enlarges to give room for the 

wing brain; the frontal sinus{ loss or injury of the brain; thickness of the skull ; 
fatalisns, materialism, moral ity, etc. 


PHRENOLOGY RELIGION. The moral bearings of Phrenology; 


and a correct physiology ; its relation to religion ; home training of the young «s appl: 
to education cad vie. 
CHOICE OF OCCUPATIONS. Special attentign will be given to this 


’ 

























branch of the subject ; what organizations are adapted to the different professions and 
pursuits, and how to put ‘‘ the right man in the right place,” in actual life. 


PHRENOLOGY AND MARRIAGE. The right relation of the sexes ; 
what mental and temperamental qualities are adapted to a happy union and a healthy off- 
spring, and why. 

NATURAL LANGUAGE OF THE FACULTIES. The attitudes, mo- 
tions, carriage of the head, style of speech growing out of the activity of the different or- 
gans, and how to read character thereby. 

EXAMINATIONS of heads explained; practical experiments; heads examined 
by each of the students, who will be thoroughly trained and instructed how to make ex- 
amin tions privately and publicly ; especially training in the examination of skulls. 

HYGIENE. How to take care of the body as to dress, rest, recreation, food 
diet, right and wrong habits; what food is best for persons of different temperaments and 

ursuits; what food tends to make one fat or lean; what feeds brain or muscle; stimu- 
nts, their nature and abuse, what to avoid aad why. 

PSYCHOLOGY. Under this head, mesmerism and clairvoyance will be ex- 
plained, and the laws discussed on which they are supposed to depend. 

HEREDITY. The Jaw of inheritance in general and in particular; resemblance 
to parents, how to determine which parent a person resembles; what features of face, 
what classes of faculties or portions of the general build are inherited from the father or 
from the mother. 

INSANITY, its laws,and peculiarities ; the faculties in which different persons 
are most likely to be insane, and how to detect it iu a person. 

IDIOCY, its causes and how to avoid them; its peculiarities and how to under- 
stand them; how to detect it where the head is well-formed. 

ELOCUTION. How to cultivate the voice; eloquence, how to attain the art ; 
careful instruction in reading and speaking with a view to success in the lecture field. 

HOW TO LECTURE. The best methods of presenting Phrenology and Phy- 
siology to the public ; how to obtain ‘audiences and how to hold and instruct them; gen- 
eral business management in connection with the lecture field. 


REVIEW AND EXAMINATION. Questions on all points relating to the 
subject, which may be proposed by the students answered; in turn, students will be 
examined on the topics taught who will give in their own words” their knowledge of the 
subject. No recitations or memorizing will be required. 

HOW TO APPLY PHRENOLOGY practically in reading character by 
the combinations of faculties, and how to assign to each person the true field of effort in 
e jucation, busines:, social adaptation, and, in short, how to make life a succes: and its op- 
portunities the means of happiness. 

FINALLY, it is the aim of the instrnctors to transfer to students, sc far as it is 
possible, all the knowledge of Authropology which a long experience in the practice of 
their profession has enabled them to acquire—in a word, to qualify students to take influ- 
ential places in this man-improving field of usefulness. 

TEXTBOOKS.—Among the works most useful to be studied by those who wish 
to master Phrenology, we recommend the following ‘‘ StruDENT’s Ser,” which will be sent 
by express for $10, when all are ordered at one time: 

Braiv and Mind ; a Textbook. bp mtg ee . . . 

Forty Years in Phrenology. By Nelson Sizer. Illustrated - - - 

How te Read Character. By S. R. Wells. Tlustrated - - - 
Com 


$1 50 

1 50 

1 2 

New Physiognomy, By & . Wells. 1,000 Iilustrati oe " 500 
ew . ells. 1,000 us ations = a bl 

Choice of Pursuits. By Nelson Sizer. [llustrated - - : - 160 

Peet By R. T. Trall, M. D. - - - - 1 00 

cal . 


— By Fowler & Wells - - x - ° 
Heads and Faces. How to Study Them. Sizer & Drayton - - - - 

_N. B.—If a person already has one or more of the above books, he may order, in place 
of it, any other work of our publication of equ: price. 

TERMS.—The cost of tuition for the full course, including diploma, for ladies and 
gentlemen, is reduced to $50. Incidental expenses in New York, including board, need 
not cost more than $35. We aid students in getting good places to board. 

It is desirable that all whointend to be students should send in their names at an 


early day. For additional information address, FowLer & Wetts Co., 775 Broadway, 
New York. 


. 











WHO SHOULD STUDY PHRENOLOGY. 

Parents should study Phrenology to know how to train and manage 
the different ¢ of children that are developed in the same family ; 
one line of conduct will not answer for all, and they should not “ wait 
till the horse is stolen before they lock the stable door.” At two years 
old the head will show the outline of character as time will develop it, 
and the father and the mother ought to know how to read it. 

Young People should study maces, of because they are full of 
energy and ambition, they hope for success but in most cases have to feel 
their way none strangers and risk everything in choosing business and 
companions. Phrenology will teach them, as nothing else can, the proper 
choice of a pursuit, how to read strangers correctly and adapt themselves 
to others both in business and in social life. 

Teachers should study Phrenology, so that when confronted with 
fifty pupils, from half as many families, they may appreciate the treat- 
ment which each one will receive most profitably and kindly, and how 
to develop the dull, how to ic the wayward and make all of them as 
good as they can be, instead of the reverse. 

Business Men who have to deal with strangers of every sort, by un- 
derstanding Phrenology can read their customers at a glance and know 
whom to trust and distrust, whom to soothe and with whom to stand firm. 
A student in the class of 1867 learned enough before the class was half 
finished to save his firm from trusting a villain to the extent of three 
hundred dollars which would have been totally lost. 

Lawyers have to study jurymen, witnesses, and human-nature in 
general, and Phrenology would teach them how to get the truth out of a 
recalcitrant witness, how to enco:rage and assist a modest, diffident wit- 
ness who wants to tell the truth  »ut may be scared out of it by one who 
is not interested to have the trut : told. 

Ministers of religion, by understanding Phrenology double their 
power to do good among men and lead them in the way of righteous- 
ness. A clergyman went back to his small congregation after 
taking our course of instruction in the American Institute of Phren- 
ology, and became an astonishment to the whole neighborhood. His 
-ygene ay pe said they thought it had done brother M. a world of good 

visit New York and hear “the great preachers.” He told us that 
when he returned to his congregation and looked them in their faces, he 
was astonished that he had misunderstood them as he had done ; that he 


began to preach with new unction as if he knew each man root and - 


branch ; his church began to be crowded, they heard of him at the cap- 
ital of his State, and in six months they gave him a call to a church 
much larger than his former one, and with more than twice the amount 
of salary. Therefore preachers may wisely and profitably study Phren- 


ology. 

SErery Man should study Phrenology so as the better to understand 
himself, thus learning how to regulate and restrain excesses, how to en- 
courage and build up deficiencies, and how to ripen himself in virtue 
and honor. 

It is not merely those who wish to learn Phrenology and teach it as 
a profession who should study it, but young men who have their own 
way to make in the world, or women who need to learn a trade, or busi- 
ness, or profession in which to secure success and an honorable indepen- 
dence, or to qualify themselves to make all the better wives and mothers, 
can appropriately and wisely study Phrenology. 
NELSON SIZER, President American Institute of Phrenology. 




















Cc. F. WELLS, NELSON SIZER, 
President. Vice-President. 
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H. 8. Drayton, 
Secretary. 


ALBERT TURNER, 
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WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CoO. was incorporated un- 
der the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the prose- 
cution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of FOWLER & WELLS. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made pay- 


able to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 








The Subscription Price of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL AND Scrence oF HEALTH is $2.00 @ year, 
payable in ad , or $2.15 when premiums of- 
Sered are sent to subscribers. 

Money, when sent by mail, should be in the form 
of Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money 
Orders, Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. 
All Postmasters are required to Register -letters 
whenever requested to do so. 

Silver or other coin should not be sent by mail, 
as it is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope 
and be lost. 

Postage-Stamps will be received for fractional 
parts of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; 
they should never be stuck to the letters, and should 
always be sent in sheets ; that is, not torn apart. 

Change of post-office address can be made by 
giving the oid as well as the new address, but not 
without this information. Notice should be re- 
ceived the first of the preceding month. 

Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer 
should inclose stamp for return postage, and be 
sure and give name and full address every time you 





write. 

All Letters should be addressed to Fowler & 
Wells Co., and not to any person connected with 
the office. In this way only can prompt and careful 
attention be secured. 

Pp loa, ete., 

Any om atectes 7 Chart, | +, may be 

Agents Wanted jor the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JournaL and our Book Publications, to whom 
liberal terms will be given. 

Our premium List, giving complete descrip 
tions of the Premiums offered to subscribers, sent 
on application. 

Our Descriptive Catalogues or our new List 
of “* Books for Women" will be sent to any address 
on receipt of stamps for postage. 


Our Premiums.—On another page of this 
number will be found our revised table of premium 
offers to those who make up clubs for the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JouRNAL for the coming year, to which 
we wish to call especial attention. The articles we 
have selected are practical, useful and the best of 
their kind, and the offers we make are such as 
willenable any one who-will make a little well 
directed effort, to make it pay. In addition to 
these premiums to our AczNnT FRIENDS we make 
liberal offers for subscribers In the first place 
we offer the last three numbers of this year free 
to all new subscribers whose names are received 
before the first of January, and we’also offer a 
choice of either the Bust or the Cuart PREMIUM 
to all new subscribers, or to those who have not 
already received these premiums, which are found 
quite essential, almost necessary, to a proper 
understanding of the location and the function of 
the Phrenological faculties. THe Bust is nearly 
life-size, so numbered and lettered to show the 
location of the organs, made in plaster of Paris, 
carefully boxed, and sent by express at the ex- 
pense of the subscriber, when 15 cents extra is 
sent for packing. We also have a smaller size 
that we can send by mail, postpaid, where the dis- 
tance is so greatas torender it too expensive to 
send the large one. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL CHART is a beautiful litho- 
graphic Symbolical Head about 19 by 24 inches, 
properly mounted with rings for hanging, or it may 
be framed, and is very attractive wherever seen. 

Remember the JournaL is published at $2.00 a 
year or $2.15 with premiurh, and we ask the hearty 
co-operation of our friends in extending its circu- 
lation. Sample copies and posters to agents 
furnished free. Address all orders to this office. 











PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 





A Good Opinion.—The Rev. J. W. D. 
Anderson in a review of Heaps anp Faces in The 
Fireside, Factory, and Farm, says: 

“ Probably no two men in the United States are 
better qualified to speak upon the subject of 
Phrenology and physiognomy than the joint au- 
thors of this work. Mr. Sizer is president of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, and has written 
half a dozen strong works covering different parts 
of his chosen field,and to say that Dr. Drayton is 
editor of the PaRenoLogicaL JourNnaL is to ac- 
knowledge the eminence in his profession to which 
he has attained. To any one who is ir terested in 
the subjects: discussed, “ Hzaps anv Faces” will 
come as @ welcome supporter of his views, and we 
do not see how any unprejudiced person could 
carefully study these pages and not become con- 
vinced of the practicality of scientific character 
reading, and the great benefit to be attained 
thereby. We givea few of the points discussed: 
The Face, The Head, Outlines of Phrenology, 
Bumpology Explained and Exploded (showing that 
Phrenology is not based.as is commonly supposed, 
upon the eize of the ‘“‘bumps,” but upon the 
length of the brain fibers from the medulla ob- 
longata to the surface where the organ is located), 
Brain and Mind, Plurality of the Mental Faculties, 
Partial Idiocy, Insanity Cured by Phrenology, 
Brain Substance, Brain Growth and Weight, How 
the Faculties Combine, Adaptation in Marriage. 
The work is embellished by 245 cuts, extremely val- 

. uable because of their illustration of physiognomy. 
Several years’ practical experience in the school- 
room and a personal knowledge of the benefits at- 
tained from Phrenology, convince the editor that 
all who atteinpt to be teachers should make them. 
selves [familiar with its principles. If a copy of 
“Heaps anp Faces” were placed in the hands of 
every school teacher in the country, and if, at the 
end of six months he were required to pass an 
examination upon it, the benefit to our school sys- 
tem would be incalculable.” 

This work well sustains the above good opinion, 
that this opinion is shared by many others is shown 
by the many copies that are being sold. We are 
now selling out the 40th thousand, and it is likely 
will have to print a new edition soon. By mail, on 
receipt of price, 40 cents, in paper; $1.00 for the 
extra edition in cloth. Address this office. 


The Chairman’s Guide.—We have just 
published a new and handsome edition of ‘‘ How 
to Conduct a Public Meeting ; or, The Chairman's 
Guide for Conducting Meetings, Public and Pri- 
vate, in Accordance with the Best Parliamentary 
Rules, Including Rules of Order and List of Ap- 
propriate Questions for Debate in Lyceums, Liter- 
ary Associations, etc.” Containing 30 pages, and 
all that is essential in manuals on this subject, 
compactly and systematically arranged for ready 
reference, and sent by mail, postpaid, at 15 cents. 
Any person who has any occasion to be present at 
a public meeting, whether expected to take part 
or not, should be familiar with the contents of 
this little book. It will aid in a proper under- 
standing of the proceedings and give a greatly 
increased interest. 











Photographs.—We would like to cal? 
the attention of our readers to the photographic 
work of Mr. Geo. G. Rockwood, 17 Union Square, 
of this city. Mr. Rockwood has been established 
nearly 30 years, and is one of the most enterpris- 
ing, go-ahead and inventive men in the business. 
He has introduced many of the important im- 
provements now recognized by the leading pho- 
tographers. One of his recent novelties is what 
he calls ** Rock wood’s Instantaneous Triplex Por- 
traits,” which are especially desirable for children. 
Three photographs are printed on one card, each 
representing « different view or position of the 
same person. The effects produced are very pleas- 
ing and interesting. This is destined to be a pop- 
ular feature with Mr. Rockwood. Those who are 
in want of this kind of work will make no mistake 
in calling on him. Persons desiring tohave either 
small or large pictures enlarged should write to 
him as.above. 


The Choice of Occupation; or, My Right 
Place in Life,” is the title of the 4th number of 
the Library of Human Nature and is written by 
Prof. Sizer, who is so thoroughly competent to 
consider this subject. He has devoted more than 
forty years to the Reading of Character, and the 
Placing of Men in the Right Position in Life, and 
this number is packed full of suggestions and il- 
lustrations showing what to do and why. Price 
10 cents a copy, and it is worth this to every per- 
son who can read, whether oid or young, rich or 
poor. 


Masterpieces.—Owing to delays in con- 
nection with our printing department, we were 
unable to issue ** Masterpieces "in time for the 
season's trade, and therefore have decided to de- 
fer its publication until next autumn. 


Names Wanted.—_We desire the names 
and addresses of intelligent reading women, es- 
pecially women with families, to whom we wish 
to send our new illustrated and descriptive cata- 
logue of *‘Books for Women,” containing titles, 
prices, and descriptions of works on the Health 
and Diseases of Women and Children, Heredity, 
Cookery and Household Affairs, etc.,and to the 
first lady at each post-office who will send us the 
names of 50 women of the right kind we wil] send 
a copy of the new edition of our “‘ Hygienan Home 
Cook-Book.” The names need not besent from 
the same post-office, we would prefer that they 
should be carefully selected names of those who 
would be likely to be interested. 


The St. Louis Photographer, published 
by Mrs. Fitzgibbon Clarke, of St. Louis, Mo., is a 
journal devoted to the interest of the class indi- 
cated in its title,and we can readily understand 
that to Photographers this might prove very use- 
ful. The feature that is attractive, is the publica- 
tion of a very excellent photograph, portrait, or 
otherwise in each number. Some of them con- 
taining the finest specimens of art we have ever 
seen. The publisher will send sample copies free 
to all who are interested in the subject. 





















